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To the Realer. 


Reaper, +1 © Y 
: Par Here preſent thee 4 
with a few concep- | 
. ttons. and obſerva- 
| | 3 tions budled toge- | 
4 ? ther Thy my confinement ta my 4 
4: * Chamber by anatre(s from Hea- * 
= ver ; my nobler part being then - 
N D unvilling to ly1dle, when the 
|< other was Rly the liberty of - 
3 afion': I is T have not obſerved 
5 exatt a methode as thou 
- miyht$ -xpett, let the diſtratH- | 
— ON of my mind by bodily pains 
| and ge? plead my "The 


—— LO LIES 


To the 
Thou mayeſt wonder perhaps tol | 
meet me watking abroad without [1 
a ſupport, which was not from 
any overweening confidence in|, 
my own ability, but. becauſe, TI} 
was egnorant where to find ſuch | 
an one as might lend me an hand: 
F# and this,not that I could not have 
23 peck'd out one ſufficient in my 
= 9w1 apprebenſun, but m thine «| 
For when I corfrdered our divi- 


| frons, woat anmoſs!1es , what | 


” þ parties » what fat 00S are a- 


* mong$t us, I knew not where to 
eleFt the man might pleaſe all ; 

and ſo rather would have none , 
" than one that might creat 4 pre- 
Tra CC. 
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Reader, 


ng into this little Treatiſe of | 
(op ublick concernment. We are 
all © worms en the publ;ck Veſ- | 
ſel, therefore as wiſe Marimers * 
| diligently ob[erve the Heavens, . | 
that they may not be taken un- 


provided by T empeſts : [0 ought 4 


1 we to en _ what may betide 


the Pub 


kewhereon our private 


&.1ct., and Happineſs depends. 


: Foreſugp! T7 half-preventtun, 


and t: cough 2 it may not totally de- 
fend, yet will it take off the edee- 


fo far, that the evil ſhall not be 
able to pierce to the heart : let 


this then ſuffice to move thee to _ 


en 


Fo the 
read on, whereby thou ſhalt b 
enabled.to make a perfeft pudge- 
ment, whether happineſs, or ca- 


| lamity attends the nation wher- 
of thou art a member. Sol et ho- | 
mo generant Hominem ,. ſay. the | 
Naturalifts, and Providence , | 
and Vertue concur in the beget- || 
” ting of a perfett and durable 
Commonwealth, fordrvine influ- | 


FS 
. 


ence, and humane aftiv1 ty are 4 


A a ; 
equally neceſſary to the generati 


| on of the politeck, as well as na- 


tural Body , and. Heaven and 
earth muſt Join 0 make up an ab- 


folute Compoſitum. | Obſerve 


then both God, and Man, the a- 
tings 


4 
{ 
t 


Reader, | 
| fings of Providence towards , | 
| andof Vertue ma Nation, and 
thou mayeſt foretell whether it | 
| will be well or ill with them, 
p wi thout going to.a-C onjurer 9 or 1 
{ My Star-gazing  Mountebank. | | 
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The Contents. © þ 


* CD Hap. 1. That therefs by na- 
| A_turein all men an inquiſitive 
| "\efire after the karwlade oof fu* | 

| _Twrity + the reaſon-of this; the 5, 
| "means by which they have at- T 
| _ Femptedit, /-, 
6Chap. 2. That there ira way leads 
| to this knowledge, and what it is, * 
Chap, 3. This way confirmed by _: 
| reaſon andexamples, 'Y 
#Chap. 4. 4n admonition to ſome 
 amongit ws. | 
6Chap. 5. How England became a 
Commonwealth, and what may 
be expeFed from ſuch a begin- 

| NIMge 

xChap. 6. The beginning of the _ 
Commonwealth of Rome, and 
 knecanſes of its growth, 


Chap. 


The Contents, 


$5 Chap. 7. 4 Parallel. 

, Chap. 8. Of Providence, and Ver- | 
tu”, and the eaucureenceof ſerona | 
cauſes: | 7 

>. Chap, 9-Of the Roman 7iety, the 
evil and danger of mock ibanſgh> I 
Viugs. 

7F7.Chap. 10. Piety and Falow not ©? 

_inconſeſtent;, Piety rewarded in 

Heathens,; Tmpicty puniſhed. Y 

f:Chap. 11. Religion ingraſted in'\y 

mans heart by nature,” 

WeChap. 12. The outward means to be Q 

ſed; MiniSters incouraged and * 
maintained ;, the Chriſtian Ma- * 
| _ giſtrates duty. 

nchaep. 12. Religion not tobewalet 

,aFtalking horſe to Ambition or 


| OE - 
199.Chap. 14. The benefit of pn ] 

learning,and ſome objeFious an+ * 
ſwered, 2 
+Þ | Chap. 
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The Contents, 
hap. 15. 4n anſwer to ſome obs. 
JeTions in a Bookentituled, The 


F Soap rep: of | þ 
F gl hap. 16. The abuſe of heerning 


no argument gains} the uſe 


 PAOha-17-7he iſ hiefof Ignorance. 


| wySbap.1 "8. of moral Vertne in gene-. 


C apit9. of Probity, and the pro- 


| : Giceof it among the Romans. Þ 
A” np-2o- Of Prudence. 


Fhap. 21. Of Natural parts, Expe- 

4 Ces Learning, anti Tyavel.-- | 
wp. 22+ Of the Prudence of the 

w 22 pb 


6 LORA 23. Of Juſtice, andthe Ro- 


man praice of it. 
Php. 24+ Of Laws, andthe Eng- | 


F : liſh Laws. 


off) Ip. 25. Of Fortitnde. 
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CHAP.T 


Where: is by native in all men 
_ an int big "tive deſire after the 
UN Jooy "xe of fi faturityz1he neaſon © |: 
F. 27 P9115 the nreas by which they 

; v1 oy to IwOIFR it 


gb $ettr is, and hath ah. 
S 7 *w ayes been, in the ge. 


4 n6 of mankind, 
3 $004 an Ty defire, and 
12r werlog after che 


know! 
"_ 


F *: The Modein 
F -»tfutureevents , the Sonnesd 
1dam reaching out” their hand 
'otheforbiddenitree; and catch 

.-- ng at the fruit of it ; yea , thi 

ff-\pring of Exe longing for thi 
zreeneſt apples the precociou 
inowledge of Events, befo 
they come totheir juſt r jpeneſ 
_ and maturity. | 


| __ Andtoſaytruth,the Treegl 
EF knowledge isfair...to the eye 
b- f and-plea! ant to the taſtez for J 
{ Aallnctional daintiesare de igh ; 
| , ful,fo eſpecially theſe prenoti 
” ons and anticipations of thing 
arethe more ſweet and delich 

ous to the palates of men , be 
cauſe molt of their being ls treay 
ſured-up in their future conditi 

{ _on.. Theycan findno fatisfadi 

| -"+0n,no Sabbath,noquiet in thel 
Bk i preſenl] 


State(-man: 
preſent ſtate,and therefore they * 
if would fain know what the next © 
day, what thenext year, 5 | 
; next a age will bring forth; 

J the ighe proſperity they FAN £ 
& a mutation, in the loweſt adver-, 
fity they are, unpaticnt. for a 
change z and hence it comes tO. 7 
paſſe, that futurity,is the mark 2 
J at which all levell the atrows 
q of their Counſels, their endea> 
J yours,their hopes, their deſires, 
and their prayers. 

; This hath cauſed them in alt £ 
ages to havea ſacred eſteem of - 
thoſe who pretended skil. in di-. 7 
wr pd » FRENONOUEeY ur. confer, 4 

upon: Je(eph by Pharaab F 

- the wor Joſeph 3p Daniel m 
the Chaldean and Perſian Mo | 
narchs recorded in, facred writ 
mpoutnedly makesour., » £0 let 

| B2 pille } 


The RE 


if the Keio which the 
4i en] Joy am then } 4 
He :afe ſet Nt By thoſs 
| chat wioretheh hiſtories. © 7? 
Thus the Jews who had thi 
. Urim and Thuntinin , and Pro 
Ie: froth God to enquire « gn | 
| yet fanne a. madding” after wiz 
; F-*- "and ſuch as had familiat 
| '£$ AIrits, had their falſe prophets 
y hundreds, yea, ,and ſentty 
Gelzzbul the God of Fkron, att 
| Oracle ofthe Devils, ro enquire? 
9$ in the life of Ahaziah will ap-" 
* pear.. 
"Yah how fr nent, and coſt. 
racrifices didt E Gretiant a* 
we the heit DOracle-piving * 'Det- 
purchafi oe ati anſwerwith 
"A > Bette $6, with the bloud 
[fs hundred 'd dumb beaſts con | 
ls their in devils, oun 
tne 


| 


*. — 


. Stateſman. A 
m lafe.to anſwer them: # and a 
{what clieem, were; che Sybills | 
BOOKS among the Romans, Who - | 
@ withall other heathens werelo - 
Szaquiltiye after the future, rbat © 
Ftheyzeit no fone uprol'd toat- - 
:] tain” the * knowledge of their ; 
[Thexe could nota Bird chat-" : 
pg 265: , PULSRErE was a drger 30 
1s commevt-4D; , endexpound its * 
I Thee cogld potaBird flye, : 
"F-but there wasan 4x/pex to watch | 
'Þ 3gnorlight,. burke was xeady to | 
-j obſerve; , and by;jts motions4n | 

theayr interpret the revolati- ; 

:'0n$ Of States-and-Perions. | 

There couJd not.Aa facrifice 1 

fall; .buttherewasanAraſpex:ko | 
behold the poſturegf it,: andby - 
$/% B3. the.* 


ry fo 
MW 


: 


: 
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a* 


, " 


8lolſes expound then 
-% 2 Em, givin . 
thor SYynopſ, Is of the RB: | 


'  Pallages of this Preſcnt Jjfe ous 


ho (i 


Of. that” Eck: rs; 

NS dion (' 
would have: 1 (as the 
ning, © 2 ®fnatures pen. 
The Interpreter of Dreg mes 


Was ſet to:; 
"REF oat, horny 


and as 


rof#rom the night, to regulateit- 
elffwalking ' motions, 'by tho. * 
infbers ſlumbiing' intim ations, 
25:4. To'palle by thoſe ſeveral 
ndkinds ofthe ſame madnelle ex- 
rel preſied in Geomancy,by circles it 
ffi the earth; Pyrowancy,by fire; Hy. 
' f dromancy,by waters Necromancy 
2} by the Ghoſts of the dead, &c. 
tf of whichibe nations were ena- 
moured,the heaven it ſelf coulc 
;{ notefcape them,butthe 4ſirolg« 
I zer with his key was to unlock 

J the ſtarry charraters , and ou(: ./ 
ofthem ſpell. the fate of ſublu. ? 
nar y things. ' 1 
"And here letme not. þe mil- | * 
taken > for Iam notot opinion 
that thoſe glorious bodies were | 
created only to twinckle in a 
clear-night,l dobellevethem to 
havean influence. on fublinary : 
By boates:- 


SA 


* 4 


6 | lfteb he the Movg empit 
| Uoveratbe waters, the humo! 
” increaſes and decreaſe, as iti l' q, 
vr 15 inthe wane , yet are 
| got, Lconceiv, ſo cafe to berea : 
2s lors Pieteng., bt. certainly ti ; 

{þ 

| 


be known by.any; for I find thi 
| Prigceotthe : power of the ail 
_- bimlelt atloſsin his conjectures 
| Which madehim fo cautelousin 
bis oraculous reſponſals, 2s Plus 
#&rch'n-many Places obſerves,” 

And Aquizas 'will have the 
; - ——ryn oc wallows,thoſe 
\ flying Almanacks ,, more happy 
| | a accelleful i in thei predicts 
/ ons,than-our av /pecula,which 
| become oiten crack't & broken 
| anther gucilings ; at the weather 
|. and truly the giving ſuch ; upe- 
| - quabcepreſentations of ahings 
|, [xa vey bad in- 


' drcement to 


kf! 


of 24 "+ 


| JF Softnge of! 
Bj eg create a belicf oftbeit ability 
> foretell things fax moreim- * 
pcrceptible,and immaterial,that 
4cpend- upon the will and de-- | 
tf crees of God, and uponthe me-. ; 
\Ftions of moſt free and Indiffe. . ? 
Fr 


rent 2gents; yea,ſuch asarecon- - 
I fefſed on all hands ſo able toop- 
A pole, that they cannot be com-,_ 
| pelled , for Sepiens dominabitur © | 
"I aftrir, & 1t isrelated of Socrates, 
of thatof a crabbed and diflolute : . 
"FI giſpoſition by nature,hebecame 
J the moſt accompliſhed in his 4 
timeby Philoſophy. - 7 

'Butl ſhall not fet bounds to A 
other mens knowledgezror cir- 
cumſcribe them within the ctr» ©} 
cle of my own ignorance ,; they 
may haye  dawnings : where T *- 
perceiveno ſtar-lighty yet take 3 
"Of FOE with You, that God :\ 

B5. often; 


 .1O The Modern 


| oftenin text<hang declares h 
'» Mind, itia Comet, a blazing-(ia 
and Other fiery apparitions, 
hedid before the 13ſt deſtraQ 
On of Jeruſalenr. -M 
 Andatthe Jew: and Heathen 
fo Wany Chrift;axs. have: bee 
tampering about futwrities hoy 
t JawtullyT cannot fay, forl am 
- PErſnaded we ought to acquick 
{ Ti Gods revealea will; God will 
Rave his chiteren in ſcme ſenſe 
7” dren vivere entertain fortune 
by the tay, and he doth chooſe 
gradually and leaſuret Y Toaupe* 
15: ze) 741073", to, diſcover.the 
thoughts: he hath concerning 
them,” that he Tightkeep them 
_ Ina waiting and: obedient po- 
” ſure ;*ina Poſture of depen» 
 Bance, and expectation 3 not 
| that T would haye them with: 
8973 x 4  Anacrcon 7 


- 1 | 


+ 4 - 


"> 
* 


Stateſ- -man. H 
Wiaccreon cry out, 73 cnpteyr. ng 
ai ut, 7% Is aver: ris hs , give 

Sine to day. , let - who will 
rake care for to morrowz- Or 
1 with the Seoicks. lazily expect 
Sthe blind ſftroak of. a conceited 
MJ unay oidable Fate;:but uſing all * 
vIldwful and probable means, en-"—> 
n deavour thetr countries, andiin-* 
oF it their 0wn future good. 

' I confeſle with that kingly 
Sophet, that Gods wayes are 
unſearchable , and his paths 

paſt finding out , that isinthe * 
hidden and ſecret bringing of *' 
things about, yet in hisout-go- | 
ings be will be obſerved -, that * 
hisglory, his power, his juſtice, 
and his mercy may.be made ma- _ 
nifeſt unto the children of men; 
thus we find his mighty works 
of. creation, and redemption, of 

| preleruy 


BZ The Modern 
| preſervation;and caſtigation,allſC 
: ” along recorded inthe ſacred. r ” v 
| giltersof the'old and new Telp 
| taments; and that for the com 
 fortas well as.inſtruf&ion of hit 
| peoplezinthewritings of thoſg! 
dorious ſtars; the ſacred Pena 
men, may the Saints: read:thet 
fortunes, and with comfort aps 
| ply unto themſelves the divine 
. Giſpenſaticns of God to. his 
| people, | O19 
* Hath- God brought Exzland 
through ared a of " _ 
 Epyptian bondage. and will he 
' a ek rag at '2 1$:the' 
| mighty hand of omniporencie” 
| ſhortned that it cannot ſave? 
- or the loving kindnefle of the 
” Immutable Deity changed thar 
| be will not fave ? though the 
© murmurers ( thoſe repiners at- 
_ sf Gods 


: _- 


Stateſ-man. 134 
alfGods hand , who wouldupon *' 
| be ds of down with all eaſe, and 
plenty be carried-through the | 
aſide may be cut. oft,and { 
Wthole low ſoules «whom the 7 
fe bciot at, theſons of 414k hath 2 
4 apſcd to rebell againſt the moſt *' 
it high be conſumed. 3'.and who. 
I knows whether for thetr ſakes | 
he bath not deferred to {ertle | 
us inthe promiſed land f yt 4 
ſhal the Caleb's and: Joſbna's who - 
have. followed God fully be 
| brought intoit , and their loa 
 ſhal poſleſle 1t ; though: God ? 
may defer his mercies becauſe 
of ome mens infidelity, yet in * 
| his good+ time he will accom-.- +: 
I | oliſh them , ifhis people walk. 
worthy of them. Let us not then.-- 
deſpair, nor be impatient , buy | 
. endeavour to fit our ſelyes to | 
receive: 


eres OE OF) Si wo Gn a... 


IA The Modern 

| receive them; for the wiſe God £ 
and our merci{ul Father know 
- berter. what 15-good tor us than? 
* our f{clves,” his time is beſt, but 
| Jet us from the bottom of outff* 
| kearts eccho to that petition|/ 
| jntheGoſpel-,'7by will be done on 


t Earth as it 15 in beaven, 
 -*ButTfhal not inſiſt further in 
* applying Scripture, and I could 
| with ſame ( Tam perſuaded 
- Godly 'perſons) had:not been 
| C1fear) | toadyenturous in 
| milapplying it; for ſurely if we 
warily look into thoſe Prophe- 
| Cles In Daeriel, we fhall hardly 
| find them: calculated ' for the | 
Meridian of great Britais, and ' 
| Jreland;were not ſome peremp- 
* xorily concerningthe return of 
| the Jews out of the Babyloniſh 
| captivity, a$in 9, chap..24. _ 
=, t 


n 1 2.7. KC, verſe 
i cerning the four Monarchiesin 
J 2.chap. the diviſion of Alexanders 
| Kingdome, 1n 8. chap. andthe *' 
| Empire ot Rome,in the x1, chap. 


hoid forth the actions of a ! 


| England as the primary inſtru. | 


Rrudtion O 


State[-man. < 15.75 
je comming of Chriſt, and the 
ruction lan alem, as ins, » 

others coft- : 


| Soit we behold the book of - 
the Apocalyps, 1t rather ſeems to 


worldtt an an Iflnd , and\the : 
great concernments of the Ta. | 
tional ſpecies than of a few 
[ip ing Individuus. | 

} hope I. ſhal be allowed Ji- * 
berty of conſcience 1n ſo. intri- : 
cate a caſe, eſpecialy being no" 
findsmenta) point of falvation, - 
and if God fhal be pleaſed to uſe 


ment in my dayes:for the de: 
of that that Romiſh Kings | 
dome : 


Fay "7 The Mater, 
'- .dome of Antichriſt” andthe 6 
2 />=f A of the Lord. Jeſus b 


orever onthe throne, I ſhi 
eavor to 


praiſe him both 

\ .wordang deed,. and humbly. kr 

* Proltrate my lite ang fortune 

: this fer, 7s Tezdy to wait upon 

4m in what part of that work 

- beſhall be Pleaſed to make me 

thoughnever ſom: an)y inſtru. 
4 Mental, 


| . +. 1 
\dg Ay | d 
Py 
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" That there is awa 


'fo his now! terlge @nd what it 
5h”; 


b- . Nd now 'fetting:afide the 
af? diſtro nt les of 
ff hall at- 


ay which: lexds 19: 


© Clateſ-man; 17 3 
We mnman, wealth. 43 reaſon © 
{. be _ che. Jacobs lat. by ©: 
Wn L ſhall take ax height, - * 
Sand io:tbatirucglatic fhew you 
Rs turureface, that | may ow 4 
w-, andthote inconlfiderable 

nents, | know that di. * 
Freaton muſt needs be moſt vice 
Frotious and triumphant ,' the' ? 
weapons of it are general ,-and 
there is none of the  ſfonnes of = 
"men able to oppoſe its force, the 
unjuſt Infidel muſt believe it,or 
| deny his eflence, and ihe Atheiſt IJ 
F mutt? ſubteribe upon peril” ot 4 
his being, for the Creator:'or als _? 
they, nature it tclt gaveican {| 
imprimatur & 6rrrov the eter- A 
Tal Being graved it on immor- © 
tal foules, as Philo very excel- / 
kntly declares, Newos i did © 0 ; 


| Oe” 3 
y 


1 i 


f 48 | The Modern 


 Ggvagl©&- wu dbardry Sidroie Tvarubeit, 


energetical ; It conſtantly and 


<> OY 4 Yn Eat & AED HEE ot ie anos. ct 2 ada a oe es pn 


65035 xby © fn nd 77 Sarde, # 38 Sol 
bours pIagrde i xagribers i Shar 
dVixuis AX vio oferdrs guouw 


| 

f | 
\ 1 
0 


It 15cflcntial,& fo mult be unk 
yerſal to the ſpecies of mani 
kind ; and as. 4riflotle ſaith, 
Td ptr puoes axivuler, ual Tazraxs Thy 
aviar Exe Iurawwy, what {oever Is 
natural, !51mmovable, and pert: 
petually in. the ſame manner 


: 


continually commands obedi- 
Ence » and none but a monſter, 
an Heteroclite in nature , asthe 
Philoſopher ſpeaks audgrape ris 
ever, WIll dareto rebi(t it; but 
ro Our purpoſe. 3.3 

There 1s net. , I confeſſe, 


enough light in any c cated rea- 
lon to give a bright diſplaying 
ct fate , nor 1s there 'vigour 


enough 


; Stateſ-man” 9 149 © 
»Snough in any created eye to 

«Sjerce tmto the' marrow and 
 Pith; inro the depth and fſecreſte 
Þſthe eternal decree; yercan it 
"Wilcover ſuch objedas as are 
 Fwithio its own ſphere with a 
ſufficient certainty. The atings 
ico Providenceareſo fairly prin- 
G "7 
Ffible , and capital, that we may 
138 read them , though ſome per- 


F verle beings, unworthy the 
J nameof men, ſlightall its wor. 
*F kings, upon this account, that 
 F theyarerolling,and flutuating; 
who with the old Scepticks by a 
kind of ſtrange hypocriſie, and 

in an unuſual way of affetati- 
on, pretend to more ignorance 
than they have , nay thanthey 

{ arecapableof, -or with Socrates 
cry, Hoc tantum ſcire, ſe mbil 
ſcirez |: 


ed, and the letters ot it fo vi- © 


| JeireszHe only knows this, th 
| bg knoweth nothing; an d-W-H 
the. Academicks KeT&AdyuBon 
Teatnor, comprebend,. . _ . | 
:;.Bytlet metcl ſuch dubiony 
| It potlazy, Gentlemen, thatir} 
| Anerroryery detogatory.toth 
| Plenltude: and  exuberancy « 
. medivineadings, which ſtreag 
”  PUtIs a- clear cognolcibility 
And n0 belle injurious to thez 
"Own natural capacities, whict 
-” were not made fo. {treight and 

Dnarow-mouth 'd, as not to re. 

celve thoſe leſions that continu- 

ally drap from Providence uP- 
- the world. 
leis an urqueſtionable rule, 

:Oane quod eſts quando eff, neceſe 
* Yfefe, a contingency, when tis 
b-. extra ſues cauſas:., when it. is 
b aFthally produced. beving -a 
'P fe- 
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Weterminaturreſe , it may eu 
IBifo havea determinate coy 
Jeibility; "for entity fs the Foot 
4 Sn d bottome of intelligibility 
] Common-wealth in its 
a uncertain ,. and , the means 
fhereb! it ſhal acquire ſtrength 
jehid i 1ntheeternal decree,nntfl 
7 the working of Providence 
N hey” are preſented to publick 
ew , and then we know how 
Þ: tioinedro ON. Sis 


» 4 —— 
—————_—— —_— 
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his Way confirmed b 4 Reaſon, 
and Examples. 


"'Y 
: 


N Ow this diiiey work. _ 
It Ning of Providence bath fo ' | 
4) ofrew ſhown it ſelfe in'the ad» 

4 vancement 
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oy 
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advancement of States , th 
with a little induſtry we ma 
track it, and by its Jeadings ma 
conjeQure how good a progre 
ſuch or ſuch a State ſhall have 
for matters in fact are as certai 
in being and reality, as demoyr 
NE RRITT 

And this may. be enlightene 
by a fimile fetch't from Veget: 
bles, whieh we ſeethrive by tt! 


-| .-alternat help of heat and mo 


ſture, moderately and in the 
ſeaſons ſhining , and ſhowrh 
down upon them; yer they 
_, theſe in excefie; miich enfeeble 
or totally deſtroys them: hen 
without a witch wil yourcou 
trey man foretel plenty or ſc; 
city, and indeed all ſuch effe 
-as lurk in probable cauſes, th 
ſeem to: promiſe very fair! 
7; 164 LENNY m: 


_— 


$ Wage man. 23 
way be known, alſo in an an- 


ma morable , and proportionable 


aanner \by ſtrong, and ſhrewd 
zrel conjectures: thus the Phyſician 
ave cows the diſeaſe, the Mate. 
talfforſees a ſtorm & the Shepherd 
nonfipravides for the ſccurity of his 
Flock. 

ne +: -.,' Thus by an intermipg- 
eta led influence of - Peace and --.. 
'thiWar , . Nations. havegrown 
no renowned , whereas, <ither a-._ 
helflone depreſles .or extinguiſhes = 
them ; and for this we can give 

od reaſon. 

Jy For Warre files off that ruſt 
ng that is apt to canker and eat in. 
ug tothe bowels of States;.it opens 
all theveins;purifies the bloud,and _ 

'makes itlively, and generous; 

It raiſeth and quickneth the. 
es, and makes themembers >. 
ative, 
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| is iveand SroinbHfab the high 
eſt and nobleſt atchieyments.4 


And Prace it fills the baty 


' typ the Nurſe of Trade , frot 


whence grow the oolden Tin 

news that ſtrengthen the arms 
and makes them able to wield 
their weapons in the time'6 
war; is the Patroneſſeof oy 1 


-ing, the Miſtreſſe of Art , 


Parent of good and Colca 


| Laws; needs then muſt _y_ nas 


tion vigorouſly © encreaſe , 
which both theſe have a joy1 71 


- and happy influence. 


[Bur if any ſhould ask how i $ 


: - ispoſtible el enjoy both' 2 let 
- | them goand ſcehow one fprini 
FL - J0aa e happy by both ſhow' 


- and oo 2a nay they may 


| | : | » both at oelde , theremay be 
| [hi 2X forein War, yet Peace al 


home 
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kShome, it may rain and ſhine,and 
"Fhat together. 
i. Yetlet the drums bellow too. 


0 DS » and people: will eccho 


em,and become brutiſh,ſa« 


Waze and barbarous + let war 
1@reak in on all ſides, and like a 
leluge 1t ſweeps all before it, 
nJadif any thing beleft,it is but 
nud and dirt. | 
1& Or leta long calm come what 


oath, what luxury, what effe- 


mninatneſs and cowardice doth - 


create 2 how dotlNit enervate 


Fb<members , clog theſpirits, 


” - 
n | 
A 


v 


, £ 
of &% 
p25 


ule the blood to putrifie, and 


$0rrupt,and beget that lazy and 


curvy diſeaſe which makes the 


Whole body to draw a faint, 


Ickly,ingiorious,yea, anoiſom 


depreath £ 
atY Thus we ſee the ſtanding 


©, 


C Was» 


26 The Modern 3 
| watersSto corrupt, and natural 
- bodiescraz'd ,, and reſoly'd te 
their firſt earth , as much b 
plurifies as conſumptions , by 
ſfurfeits as famine ; andſoule 
as oft forced 'by a diſeaſe tt 
taketherrflight,as a ſword, ant 
by an inward malady not ſel: 
domer than an outward ene 
mie compell'd to quit theit be 
loved manſions, "Y 
And as reaſon, ſo example 


and thoſe I all ages, may bt 


brought to Sack our aſlerttons, 

The Aſſyrian , Caldean, ant 

oF _ Perſian Monarchies by arms got 
| -- footing, and became powerfull 
= byamixt peace, they grew'ntl 
a form of government,& whill 

thele walked hand inhand; 

they continued both formids 

ble, and lovely, and ro = thi 

crip 


” Stateſ-man. , 29 ? 
— FScriptureexpreſlion, they were * 
hb. fairasthe Moon, bright.as the * 
YSun, and terrible as an Army 
D with Banners,This temperature 
Ft beauty and terror-;; order | 
AF and ſtrength 1s the happy Crafes 
of aSrate ; theſe in theit.crue - 


- @ proportions make up the per- 


'Y fect "and from theſe 
w os Of gs the 'ſweeteſt 
TJ harmony in Statemuſfick. 3 
And now, when all ' their ſayls * 
"F were fill'd with the proſperous ? 
S gales of fortune,an d there was 
none but vail'd and froopt unto © 
them , ona ſadden{being be- 
1 calmd, an effeminate :Sardera- * 
2 palus , a drunken Belſbazzar, * 
9. anda luxurious Daring, puts pe- 2 
"nod to their greatnefis ;z ſo-cafie— 
"0 tis to tumble down hill, - | 
"" Thusthe Roman Monarchy 
þ C2 fell | 
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| fellto pieces,and became a prey | 
to barbarous nations , yetout ' 
of its aſhes aroſe a Phenix , a f 
maiden'/Comon-wealth , which | 
hath preſery'd her beauty as | 
well as virginity for twelve 
hundred years without wrin- 
ckleorblemiſh, and hath ſo of+ | 
ten foild the 0trom9% forces, to | 
whom the Grecian Empire be. þ 
nes prey. with little difficul- | 
y; ſo potent 1s vertue even in þ 
th _ bodies,and of ſuch ad- 
—_ - ſituation, and bad 
too ſometimes, 
—_— will net ſuffer her .anti- | 
ent vertueto becankered,or ea- 
- ten with ruſt, 

Thus a few Fiſher-Towns a- | 
mong the Batavers : became a | 
Common-wealth in deſpight of | 
Pain , and Flanders to m 

an 


I 
” 4 
| 
Y 
r 
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Stateſ-men. 29 
andfrom poor diſtreſied States 
are grown Hogen*Mogens with 


| the help of Ergland, tor which 
y they have ſince well rewarded + 


us. Butlet them take heed leſt 


| their High and Mightineſles be 
 notbrought as low as their fi- 
 tuation,being grown reſty with 
{| their former little luccelles, 
# Peace,and Plenty,and by their 
4 treacherous ingratitude' made 


their beit friend'their enemy,to 


whom they-are as much inferior 


in.true valour, asthey ſurpaſſe  ' 


| 1n Pride, Arrogancy, Trechery; 
F and Cruelty. - 


Yea, tocomehome, how il- 
luſtrious, and famous did this 


þ nation grow in the dayes of 


{ Queen Elizabeth? What noble 


AGs? What|generous ſpirits did 


| it bring forth. 2 What ſupplies 


did 


" - 3 Y oy won 


20” The Modern 
did it afford the Netherlands? 
| Whatanhelp was it to Fraxce, 
| aBdwhata Scourge and terior 
_ to the uſurping Spaniards 5! 
| whoſe 4rmade ftiled Invincible? 
tt not onely ſent home wel bea 
te, but with fire and {ward 
took revenge in their Ha-3 
vens and on their Coaſts ; and; 
yet. into how contemptible at 
eandition; 1t did relapſe by aj 
long Goath , and how it hath 
beers undervalued , our own 
eyes can witneſſe unto us , iff 
we look a little back , even to} 
the ſadning of our friends, .and} 
rejaycing of our enemies, ; 
»*;/Thus the beſt made Clocks 
by long being nn wound up ga» 4 
' therrult, and become unfit tor}! 
' the leaſt motion. C2 
f +» Andthis that Politick Law-Þ 
KF givers 


State(-man.. 31.3 
giycr perceiving , gave it in 
command to the Spartays , not 
10 wage war often with one 
and the ſame cnemy 3 which 
when Ageſilaus one of their 
Kings had negleQed to their 
loſle, and his own ſmart , He | 
was flouted,retarniog wounded, 
by Antalcidas, with , The The- 
baus have well rewarded thee,Q / 
King whom,unwilling and 1g- : 
noxant , thou haſt compeld and © 
taught to conquer; 


*W 


at 


— 4 — OOO oma eos > ———— 
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An Admonition io meny amongit 1 
HSe | 


N WW Hat then may we think } 
{ Y offomelately appeating 4 


amongſt us, who neither mind- 3 


z L 


| 
| 
1: 
+ 
| 
| 
; 
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ingtielr own good, not their 
maſtzrs bulteefle , have]been 
bo!d mm the {ight ofthe ſun to 
upbraid thoſe in power with 
theſe latter wars, as fomented 
and raiſed for thetr luſts , and 
our prefſure,which by the good 
hand of Providence hitherto | 
have turned to our honour,and ' 
advantage, andit may be have |} 
been a means to prevent our | 
Tuinz the common Enemy kee- | 
ping us from quarrelling a- | 


#rc.Ong our {elyes, and as it were | 


I” - « | 
binding up our hands from in- } 


FAeltine {Jaughter : for ſo. many 


and: ſo great diviſions there } 


were amongſt us, ſuch animofi- | 


ties and heart-burnings in one ' 


| party againſt the other , as in 
| thatunſetled-eſtate we were in 
| at firſt, 7” ſua viFrices verten- 


f6s. 


 GOtateſ-man, 23." 
ter viſcera dextras , might have * 
turned our weapons into our 
own bowels, had not heaven in' 
mercy- cut out work for us elſe- 
where , until we were a little, 
better come to our elves 
What means thenthe bleatings, 
E and lowings of theſe Cartrel , 
which are driven hke beaſts to 
the {laughter # for alas fond 
youths, though your noddles 
are not full enough to render 
you ſuſpeted of defign, yet un- 
doubtedly have you been ſet -a 
$ going by Las wall profiler in 
Z theart of ſedition , and whoſe 
# concernments and inclinations 
| prodigiouſly.meet in that fatal 
4 point, to whomit may ſeem as 
5 natural tolive inthe fire of con 
tention , as prefitable to fiſh 
In. troubled waters 3 conſider 
Co: but- 
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\ butthebotrom , and you will | 
 abhorthe broachers of this de- | 
ſign; who under the pretence of. | 
crying down forein , would 
{trupa civill war; and: of ad- 
vancing Peace , and Freedom, | 
raiſe Rebellion and Contuſi- | 
on. which would inevitably 2 
\ Fuin your Selves, Trades. and | 
Countrey. Let not any of theſe | 
the Sinons make you break 1 
down your own walls, to bring 
info fatal an Engine, afecond | 
Trojanchorle, which will powr 
- forth: armed *Tyrants in the-! 
| . deadofnight upon you, whole Þ 
| underſtandings. they have {| 
 charmd aſleep with their falſe | 
| & counterfeit pretences. Timete | 
Danaos et dona. feremtes: You | 
| cannot be too miſtruſtfull of | 
your old Enewy, of whom this | 
#+ 4 afion.F 


# - layinthetr bellies, find no con» 


Stateſ-man” 0 35" 
deſign ſmelsrank3-take heed, I | 
ſay, you loſe yot yourtberty in - 
the noiſe you make for-free-. 
dom , and whil'ſt you crowd - 
out Authority', you: bring not. 
Tyranny in on vick-backs 
which ycur. enemies of -thems- \ 
{elves defpair ever to; accom* 
pliſh. = x IF | 
Thus have I ſeen full-grown” 
fruit which hath withſtood the: 
aſſaults of outward ſtorms, rot: 
with ſuperfluity of innate; 
moyſture, and the double-ar-! 
med nut refolv'd to duſt by a; 
worm bred in its own ker-' 
nel. | | | 

Or what ſhall we fay to aſe- 
cond ſort, thoſe ſons of floath, 
thoſe dregs of a Jazy and luxurl 
ous/peace, -who as if their ſouls 


tent 


P36 © The Modern : 


tent but in eaſe and riot? whoſe. | 


| whole noteis, Where arethoſe 
golden dayes we once had? 
Where are our Court-revellings 
” and Maſques? Where our Lord» 
 Maiors Feaſts and Sh ews,and all - 
” thoſe j oviall ſports gone, in. 
which Fngland was went to 
pride herſelf and triumph # not 
a Wake, not a morrice-Dance - 
- nOW to be ſeen, are theſe the 
_eftcAts of a Parliament? and is 
this that we have got by fighs 
ting 2? Alas poor ſfowls-! you 
| dream't ( He warrant) aParlia- 
| ment would have made the 
Thames flow Cuſtard, and turn'd 
*the pebbles cn the ſhore into. 
, Garoway-Comfits ; have cau- 
Hed Pag-pudding to grow one. 
ery Buſh , and each pond- a- 
{bound with beef and brewisz 
2 bave 
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have commanded the conduits 
[» run Sack and Clarret, and- 
the Rivers and Brooks Ale 
and ſtrong Beers and welladay, 
your houſes are not wall'd with 
| Haſty Pudding , neither do 
Pigs ready roaſted come and 
cry Come eat nes Lubberland is as 
far oftnow asever, and youde- 
| ceived of all your goodly ex- 
| peCtations; but peace, put fin- | 
| gers outof neyes, and I will tell 
you what 3 yea; . what your 
| Countrey, your Mammee ( if 
ſhe be not athamed toown you 
bath got; ſhe hath gained her: 
{| freedom,and regain'd her repu- 
Jration ; 'of a baffel'd, ſcorn'd; 

þ and deſpiſed Kingdom , ſhe is 
{become a victorious, dreadfall, 
4and renowned Common- wealth: 
\ſhe that: was contemned by- 
__ S$parn,. 
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a Cale. (a) Spain, cudgel'd by} 
7 _—_ (b)F rance , brav'd by 
dRebellioa. (c \'HolHaxd , affronted} 
eThefult by (d)Irelad;8 baffe'ld 
by(#)8cotla. hath made 
thoſe with whom ſte hath grap- 
pelFd feel the force'of her arms; 
and: taught the reſt to obſerye: 
their due diſtance; yea ſhe bath } 
__ done more1n four years , than. 
your Monarchscould do jn four 
hundred;having quell'F'd 7reland, 
ſubducd $cotland:. cudge)'d Hol- 
land, and with a Navy of near: 
two hundred ſay} ſcoured her 
narrow ſeas, and {wept her E-- 
nemies Coaſts , notwithſtand- | 
ing.:her ſtrugglings at home 
with: ſuch undutifull ſons. as 
your ſelves, who have layd. all 
the ſtumbling-blocksin her wayf | 
they either could or durſt, 


# 


But: 


”* _ 4 "4 4 
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But yourParlſes pay for this 
you cry , I warrant you, aud 
' ſothey did forthe Puppets and 
Pageants,the hobby-horles and 
} bells, and all the reſt of the - 
| Frumperies your ſouls fo much 
delighted in; as I conceive too 
| you were wont to pay ſublidies 
'1 for your Charters, and your | 
| Petition of Right, which you 
' huvg by and gaz'd on with as 
much benefit to your ſelyes 
then, as' now on your Scotch 
Covenant; as alſo Ship-meny, 
Knighthood-mony , Coat and 
Condu@-mony , and now and 
} then you receiveda Privy-ſeal; 
your Carts now and then: did: 
attend - the Court , and your 
Oxen,, Sheep , Horfes', Hay, 
| Straw, Oats , '&c. were taken 
up at the. Kings price, and that © 
| paid: . 


as A eo... owt, us HE. 
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|| Ppaydtoo, whenyou could get 
Itz there were flaviſh tenures; 
and a Court-of Wards , a Star-' 
Chamber, and an High-Com-' 
mifſton Courr with its appurte- 
nances ineach Dioceſle ; Juſtj- 


| cesin Eire, and Forreſt laws, | 


&c. which coſt you ſomething; * 
but you will be wiſer upon fe- | 
cond thoughts , put on your 
 confidering caps than, for you 
know not what you-may come 
to0z What though you are qut 


|: of hopes of being Courtiers you 


may be Patriots , and inſtead 


| | of being ſlaves to flattery , be- 


come Patrones of liberty; what 
though you cannotbuy Knight- 
hoods, and Lordſhips,' yeemay 
you purehaſe never- dying ho-. 
nour to your names by faithfully 
ſerving your God, and - Coun» 
_ at 
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Ftrey. Ad then yertuouſly , and 
. Flee poſterity find your names 
. Fin the Van of good Common: 
{I wealths-men, among the firſt 
. YRanksofthe Aſſertors of Liber- 
x Which of you, were you to . 

chooſe , would not rather be 
read in hiſtory a Bratus, than a 
. FTarquin 3 an Ariſtogiton, than a 
{Piſoſtratus 5 a Pelopidas, than an 
Archas; a Timoleon, than a Dio* 
21645? whether doth the name 
Of Lancaſter , or Gaveiton , Here* 
ford, or Spencer, make the plea” 
| finger found in Englith ears? 

and which were accounted 
| Martyrs, which Traitor-, inthe 
thoughts of your generous An” 
gceſtors ? and ifall this will not 
Sprevail with you, if duty and 
honour appear ſmall in your 
geyes, yet profit ſure will do 

p- | much; 
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| muchz-it isthe. way to thrive; 

ior.ic. 1s wore than probablc 
that -the - Common-wealth will 
furyive itscnemies, and there 
are-certaim ſymptomes of its 
_ welfare. F724 
- That Providence which hath 
hitherto brooded upogit, and 
hatcht it into this perieQtion, 
that band of Omnipotency 
which hath given aflured to- 
 kensof affiſtance from heaven, 
hath in text-letters written its 
fortuneon its forehead, (o that 
the leaſt read in Phyſognomy 
may: {pell it out, TheSchool 
men obſerve, Diving wvoluntas: 
bicet ſurapliciter libera 0/1 t ad extra, 
- ex {uppoſetione tamen unius au 
liberi, poteſt neceſſitari ad alin, 
We ſhall not go. ſo high , buy 
this we ſhall ſay , that where 
en: ® | Go 1 
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a0 Cod hath to. viſibly owned a 
1 nation , he wilt never draw 
of back his band unleſſe upon 
:+o JOme notorious. provocation. 
" L Liftup your eyes ther, 0s. ho- 


mini ſub 


. 18 dere Tiſat, & erefJos ad fidera 


\@ tollere oultus, which were gl 


7 ven.you to this end , and con» 
I" template the works of your 
3 $Farigus Creator » it 1s your 
uty io to, do, and he expects 
itat your hands; be not rebels 
_ tonature, nor make fruſtrate 
the admirable frame of your _ 
creation,,w* wil argue you not = 
only 1ngrate , but worſe than 
brutiſh, yea put you inthe low- 
er form, tathe beaſts that pe- 
Tiſh, for as the Heathen Satyriſt, 
_ Seuſurns « celeſti demiſſum traxi- 
MUS Are, 

Cujus _ 


ime dedit , calumque vis . © 
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_ Cnjus egent prona ,: & terram 
([peFantia;, mund; TY 


Principio indulſit communis 


Conditor illis 
Tantum animas, nobis aninmm 
quogqne, 
But leſt there ſhould be 


- _ ſomeſo Ignorantthat they can- Þ 
not, others ſo lazy that they | 


will not take the pains to read 
this hand- writing from heaven, 


Iwilt endeavour fb plainly to 
ſetit beforethem, that Proxaque + 


ſs ſpeBent animalia, if they look 
but downwards, will they, onl 
they,they ſhal perceive it, unles 


they blindfold themſelves, and 


wank out ofdefign; and for 


' ſuch Moles , let them enjoy | 
- - theirdark Caverns, and there 
{ delve anddig untill they bave þ 


laid themſelves as low as they 


defire 


Lee antÞ0”. ts. i wnnks Wd wh nn FT ”Y 
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defire, or deſerve; let their 
affeted ſhades envelopethem, 
and not theſmalleſt ſtar diſturb 
their .Cimmzrian enjoyments; 
let the nights black Quiriſters, 
Ravens and Scrich-Owls, fing 
Anthems and Requiemsto their 
ſouls,and no ſun ariſe to diſturb 
the muſick , and diſſolve the 
| lucky conſort. | 


@— 


M— 
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. CHAP.V. oh 
LHowEngland became aC ommuns- 
wealth, and what may be ex« 
peed from ſuch a Beginning. 


1 # Sc Engliſh Nation by a 

4 long and bloody ciyill 
LWar being awak't out of that 
Weep which had almoſt brought 
a Lethargy upon her , (like an 


angry 
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angry Lionrows'd andenrag'dJ 
with theſmart of his un ankcy JI 
reſolutely, and with a courage 
not unworthy. the nobility of 
her Stock, fets upon. the foe 
that bad fo gall'd her,and ſoon 
brought him under her feety 
then disdaining to wear the 
fetters-of a- conquered enemy, 
aſlumes the power God 
then, and Nature at firſt had in- 
veſted her with,and aſſumes her 
priſtinefreedom, Y 

Thus BeJorg was the Midwit] 
which brought England to el 
ofthe Common-wealth, whicly 
was .no ſooner born , but (hq. 
{wadled her in Enfigns tort 
from her proudeſt toes , and}. 
' adorned her cradle with Tra: 
plnes of victory ! O facred an : 

| 


r 


| Happy birth ! what Triamph 
| at« 


T } tateſ-man. 
4 attend thy youth, and what 
& Lawrells ſhall encircle thy man. 
# 1y front ? Thou that haſt ſtrang- 


4 15 hopes, that the ſeaven-headed 
$ Hydre ſhall fall by thee when 
J thou haſt attained thy fall 
4 firength;} and who' haſt madeit 


as it were thy ſport to" pull ' 


$ cown petty Tyrants; wilt make 
J it thy buſineſle to deſtroy -the 

grand Impoſtor;that as with thy 
. iſt thou haſt given him a box 
-ontheear , ſo with thy ſword 
thon wilt divide his head from 
his ſhoulders ; For what lefle 
thana Triple Crown can attend 
thy Chariot , whoſe go-cart is 
(Jackied on by Crowns in cou- 


{ ferv'd thee, whom ſhe hathfo 
Ga care» 


47 


q led ferpents in thy cradle, givelt 


$ ples?for great, eveiifor ſogreat - 
$ things ſure hath Providencere- 


o 
z 
* 
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carefully tended in thy infancy; 
for though ſhe hath ſufferec 
thine enemies to riſe agatnſ} 
thee,yet ſo tender a regard hath 
ſhe had of thy youth , that ſhi 
put hooks as it were in then 
noſtrils, and reſtrained themf 
from uniting , whom ſingle ſhe 
| - iknewtheeable to grapple with 
Jo-that their-malice'hath aug 
mented thy glory , and by then 
endeavouring to ruin thee, they 
hayeencreafed thy power, ma 
king themſelves but Touch 
ſtones to convince the world c 
_ thepurity of thy meta]; and or 
their own ſhoulders advancing 
theeabove an ordinary height 
that the World might take no: 
tice of thy growth. and ſtature 
and as with thee , ſo hath ſhe 
done with others,even with 
tho 
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$oll thoſe whom ſhe intended to' 
advance ; examples of which, 
Jboth divine, and humane hiſto- 

ries abundantly offer to our 
Gveiw. Thus was it with 1ra-! 
intheir conquering the promi- 
Wicdland, Szhor king of the 4- 
s zorites firſt ſets upon them, then ' 

Bog king of Baafhar came out a- - 


gainſt them, &c, thus we find 


Tit with divers others in other 
WAuthors , which to avoid pro- 
is ity T ſhall paſſe by, inſtancin 
n.one and th 


P 
- Fa ” 


at ſo'well known, 


* 


That few , if any there be bur 
FCommon-wealth of Rome, 


b rn 


Ll 


= X R 


Wen irogp © fall brain 
To 


ge up into fo vaſt x bo 
Bat her Eagles-wings ſpread 0+ 
Wver the greateſt partof the then' 
Known world. Gelb 
þ D CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The beginning of the Common- 
wealth of Rome, and the cauſes 


of its growth. 

; | *His City, or rather Townl 
of Romegbeing founded IX 
Roweiilus,and inhabitantsgath 
redtogether from divers place: 
was no ſooner built , but ir wat 
threatned with ruins its very 
infancy , and the beſtitcould 
expe was but an ages duratl 
an; for the greateſt partof thq 

Inbabitants Poing fingle , al 
hope of iffue was hs @ © | 
_ enely. could afford it alongey/ 
" life: Wives thns wanting, ang 
noneto be obtained by _ | 

= 
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ſo contemptible were they in 

| the eyes of their neighbours; 

| they attempt what craft and 

| force would do; and their Plot 

| ſucceeded totheir minds;for ha- 

71 ving proclaimed publick plays, 

"| and invited their neighbours, 

they ſuddenly provided them- 

| ſelves wives of the Sabine Vir- 
gins, which came with their - 
Parents to be ſpectators. - | 
Yet this remedy ſeemed. as | 
dangerous as the difeaſe; for the + 
1 $4bines were a great and war- 

4 like nation, and a Colony ofthe 

1 Spartans » after whoſe manger 
] they lived in Towns without - 
| walls , reputing themſelves 
1 fafeintheir own valour, andthe 
1 Aw42ns could not but expeſe 
7 they would reſent the affront. | 
J But ſechow fortune (which-we 
1 Dz Chit- .. 


| 
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| Chriſtians truly tearm Provi- 
| dence) gave them afliſtance, by 
* glvingletto the conjunQion of 
|, theirenemies, though of onena- | 
tion, and alike intereſſed in the - 
quarrell. 

Firſt, the Ceninenſes come a- 
2inſt them , whoſe King | 
ting ſlain by Romnlur in fight | 

- handtohand , and their Army 

| defeated , were compelled to | 
| leavetheirold habitations, and 

| go and dwell at Rowe by the 
Conqueror. who by this means 

' encreaſed his ſtrength as well as 

- reputation, and became the bet-. 
. terabletodeal withthereſt, - 
| © - This war done; the Fidenater, 

| Cruitimini and Antenates begin 
' another, and run the ſame for- 
tune, and likewiſe being incor- 
, porated with the Vidors ſtill 
5 encreaſe ' 


'encreaſe the Roman Stock. 
The reſt grown wiſe by ' 
theſe examples unite, and put 
| the Rowans to ſuch a-plunges * 
8 that it was caſte to conjecture 
what have wouldihave been the 
iflue,had they taken this courſe 
E atfir(t;z. but by the interceſſion 
| of the women running in be- 
tween the armies, a peace was 
| made, | and both Nations Joy= ; 
nedin one, the. City keeping _ 
its old name ' of Rowe from Ro- 
omlus, the people being called 
Quirites ſrom-the chiet Tribe 
oft the Sabines , the Romanand 
Sabine Kings jointly. reigning. 
Now could the wiſelt among 
the ſons of m3 have judged that 
a 1ape ſhould have begot anuni- 
on? but there is an hand above _ 
diſpoſes of things above-our © 


D 3 ſup- | 


| - withdrew Porjenns , andchan- 
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ſuppoſitions, which continued 
Its favour till Rowve grew of per. | 
fect ſtrength. This was he that 


ged his enmity into love, and 
admiration: that reſtrained any 
wanlike Marciax or Lucan, any © 
Mi:ius, Silo, or Telefinus with | 
\ the joint forcesof 1taly from fal. 
ling upon her, uatill ſhe was a+ 
ble to bear the (torm 3 that cut! 
 fſupplicsoff from Haxnibal when 
he had almoſt born down all 
before him, and made the envy} 
of his own Citizens inſtrumen»} 
tal totheir own ruin; that made! 
Amtiochns fit ſtill until Philip; 
was brought under, and Tigra- 
zes look on until Mithridates | 
was beaten out of his kingdom, | 


| Yyeathat provided work by the | 
|  Satenatians for Mithridates till | 


the | 


% 


"Þ 
Kk- 
: 
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the Marſiar war was over; that 


divided theCimbri and Tewoncs 
ſo, that A7atins when he had o. - 


verthrown one party, had time _ 
(0050 with the other Cenſull 
to help deſtroy the other, and 


| ſuffered not - three hundred 


thouſand: fighting men in one 
body to attempt 7taly z andin 
like manner the ſlaves, and ten» - | 
cers, giving Craſ/ns opporty- : 
aity to defeat thew, who had : 
ranged 7taly » and oft put the 


| Roman Armies to rout 3 that - 


by a few Geeſe ſaved the Capi. 

tel, and cauſed the unjuſt, ba- - 
niſhment oficam:l/us to be a 
means to preſerve Roz. 


D4 Ctap.. | 
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Cuae. VIL. ; 
4 Parallel, | 


A Nd hath not Providence in | 
the: ſame manner dealt; 
with this Common=wealt hwhich. 
'» Was no ſooner. eſtabliſhed -in | 
England, but it was. threatned | 
from - yreland , where Dubl:n, | 
"Derry , anda few forces under | 
Generall Afozk were one!y left | 
us, two being beſieged, and the || 
third in an incapacity to afford | 
them relief ; when things were | 
thus deſperate, God divided 
the Rebels, and made 0 Neal in. | 
ſtrumental1n the relicfof Derry, | 
neicher couldthey be pieced un» | 
till Ormond was totally broke, | 
and # 
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and the other party under the 
Popiſh Biſhop of Clogher,fought | 
.and routed. A 
The 7riſþ cloud almoſt dif- 
ſolved, a Scotch ſtorm threatens 
us, which yet came not on ſo. 
ſuddenly, but that wehad time. 


|} toprovideſhelter, /Providence. 


| cauſing them to trifle away 
{ muchtime in their treaties, and 
other mockeries. ) inſomuch 
that the greateſt part of it fell in. 
their own Nation, the tay] on- 
| ly beſpriokling ſome parts of 
this, where it totally yanit- 
1 ſhed. | 
 - Andherewecan never ſaffi. 
ciently admire Gods goodneſle. - * 


* tothis Common. wealth ., who. 


4 when theenemy had given our 
Army the {lip, andleft them ſo 
| farbehind them, ſuffered them + 
45? Ds; not: - 
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not to march up to Lox- 
| dow , but to empound 
.-themſelvesat I/orceiter ,. and ſo 
| Over-ruled the hearts of this 
| Nation, that notwithſtanding 


the malice and hatred of many | 


| tothepreſent Government, yet 


not any conſiderable perſon, or | 
 number,joyned with theenemy, |; 
even marching through the | 


- . moſtdiſcontented and diſaffec- 


.. 


ted Counties. 
The North being cleared, the- 
Patch jealous of »ur encreaſe, 
who have found the ſweetnefſle 
of a State Government , endea- 
your tocltp our wings , andto 
ufurf our long-held ſoveraignty 


ofthe ſeas, baving undermined [ 
our Trading a long while be- | 


; 
£ 


| 


GS nn 8 


fore 3 but they may put what | 


they havegot by it in their eyes 


with. | 


Woes n N 


that even'upon our own coaſt; 


aſea 


pales on thefand-.; and truely- 
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wichout anydanger, unleſileof 
making themſelyes weep , not- 
withſtanding their treacherous 
and baſe attempt upon a ſmall 
{quadron with oneofour Gene. 
rals inthe time of Ttreaty, and 
before den. uncing a war, and. 


whilſt we beſides the honour, 
and repute gajned abroad , are 
grown mote potent at ſea in one 

ear ./than-we nad like to have 
\tuk 6 many ages, had they let. 
us been ar quiet ; andeven thus 
the ar haginians compelFd the 
Romans to become Maſters at” 
ſea;by their injuries provoking 
that ſtout nation:to adventures. 
tr, though ſo 1 rant, . 
that the Conſull taught them 
torow by fitting , andbeating 
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little better ſea-men were our 
' Redcoats at firſt | 


— r_ 


| Of Providence , and Verine, and 
| © the concurrence of ſecond Can 


fer; * 


A Nd ſure now no Chriſtian 
"\but will acknowledge adis | 
 vinehand over-ruling in theſe 
| aftings for Erglands preſervati- 
on, which-even the Heather ob- 
| ferv'd by- their dim light, in 
| Komes adyancement. | 

| .- Thus we findthat- ingenuous 
| | moraliſt Platarch affirming, that | 
| | though there hath beena great 

' and continual war, and feud be- 
| tween Fortuve and Vertye, yet-it 
AI 1s 
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is probable, they madea:truce, 
and united their forces for 
Rowes afliftance. 

Again , asthey report Venus 
| paſſing over the River Errotas 
hid afide her lookinz-glaſle, 
attire, and girdle. , -and took a 
ſpear and a ſhield to accompaz 
| ny Lycurgss; ſo Fortune having 
deſerted the Aſſyrians, and Perſe- 
«ns, hovered over Macedon, ſud- 
denly ſhook off Alexander, 
riew'd Egypt and Syriazſeeming- 
ly advanc'd Carthage, at laſt paſt 
Tiber, laid alideher wings, and 
= upher reſidence in the Capi» 
 .And as He ,\ſo the: Rewans 
#* themſelves wereſenſibleof this 
divineaid;,: as the multitude of 
Temples: dedicated to. Fortune 
may demonſtrate ;. there = 

| r 
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the Temple of Fortune virilis: 
| Fortune millitbric; Fortune pri- 
aogenis & obſequentis © Fore 
txne privats @- Viſcatri- 
ers + Fortune virginis ; For 
inne bone ſpei: Fortune ma(cul: 
Fortis Fortung, Oc. 

. Yetdid they not attribute all 
to Fortune, and nepgleR Yertue; 
of which they were as great ad- | 
mirers, and honourers, as they. } 
were adorers of the other 3 and 
Plutarch gives it a due place: 
' Rowe was(laith he ) conducted. 
and encompaſſed with whole 
troops of Citizens, brandiſhing: 
bloody weapons, enobled with: 
ſcearsreceived before, bedewed 
with blood and fweat , and lea+- 
ningon half. broken Trophies, 
ſuch as her Fabricii,Camilli, Cin-- 
cinnati, Fabii, Emillii, Marcelli; 
8cipiones, Oc. _ And 
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And let us but conſider, and 


| weſhall ſee: that Providence 


yorks by inſtruments, and God 


| expects the uſe of means ; we 
| cannot ſuppoſe a vitory with. 
'F outa fight; lying (ti]], and wiſh- 


6! 


ing will donothing , D 3 mune-. 
r4 ſud laboribns vendunt , it was 
not hid from the Heathen, that 
theaQiveonely were to ex 


\ | a blefling 5 the hand of the di= 
- | gent makes rich, and vertuous - 
ations advance States and Pet- . 
| fons to' honour and dignity. 


For though ſcientia Dez, the 
knowledg of God be the Cauſe 
ofthings,yet being buttheRe- 
mote cauſe it takes not 'away 
Contingency : God himſelf 


percetves ' that ſome things 
will evewire contingenter , yan 
doth not onely cognoſcere rev, 


_ ſe 
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-ſed ordinem et modum rernm, 
* know things , but the/ 'order 
- and manner how they ſha 
 cometopaſle; He knows there. 
| are cauſe intermedie, which are 
 impedibiles et aefe@ibiles. ( asthe 
Schoolmen ſay) and from the 
wavering of theſe Second cauſes 
the whole riſe of Contingency 
flow:s ; thus in a Syllogiſm, 
letthe Major be Neceſlary,ifthe 


| Minor be Contingent, the Con- 


. clufjon will be ſo too ;. though 
" theFirſt cauſe be certain, yet if 
' there be obſtructions in the Se- 
- cond, no man can aſiure him- 
ſelf; wbat will: be the eſle&; 
_ though. the ſpring of motion 
 Ccannotfail , yet. if the wheels 
break,the pro refle will be ver y 
| uncertain to all but God, who- | 
| knows whether they will break 


or 


noz whether it will improve his 


ng. nan 6 IM 


Strength it hath - receivec 


dark; yet not altpgetber are we 


- 1snot far off ; and for thisthe 
before- mentioned Common=- 
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orno; He knows whether ſuch 
a Nation will uſe the means ar. 


bleſſings, or abuſe them; whe- - 
ther 1c will. imploy the Peace, 
Plenty, Wealth, Power, ,4 


bis. glory, and the common 
good, or for Pride, Luxury, and 
riot ; ſo that weonly arein the—- 


blind, but where we ſee Vertue ©. 
onthe throne in a Nation, there 7: 
we may foretel a bleſſing to that \' 
people, and where Vice predo- 
minant, that its attendantRuin * 


wealth of Rome affords us an 
example in both kindsz which 
as Itgrew up by Vertue to an 
upparalleld height, ſo by Vice 

Was 
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was its ſtrength broken, and 1 its. 
renown turned into ſhame, that 
_ Dalilah berraying this mighty 

Sampſon into the hands 
enemies , who have fettered 
pulled out his eyes 2 It | 
475% on Iſuppoſe be. 
a wotk unworthy our labourto 
| takea veiwof thoſe vertues,by 
| which, that, as other Nations 
; _ becomearenowned , he 
em for our examp] Bb r 
— though Heathen, th 
 _nedto agreat height o A. 4 
Mt br ſuch an = as may put 
that wear the ſtile of Chit 
ſitans to the bluſk, 
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- CHAP, IX, 


of the Piety of the Romans » 8he 
 Buill ' and Danger of Moths 


|  thankggivinge. 


A Ndfirftletus behold their 
"A Picty, which is not onely 
the cheif, but the file-leader,and 
indeed the ground of all the 
reſt; this isthat which bridies 


 themoſt unruly, and ſtrikes an 


aw Where reaſon cannot per. 
ſuade z let this be taken away, 
and with it all fidelity , juſtice; 
urity vaniſh , yea humane 
ociety cannot ſubſiſt without 
it, as Cicero obſerves in his firſt 
Book de Na#.Deor. 
Never did they begin any 
buſineſs 


PP E 
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 Duſineſle without frequerk ſup. 
| Plications, c;p;ra, religioſa in 
4 Principiis MAXIEE 1099rum bells. 
| Tame, Jupplicationibs, 

| 0D/ECratione CEFCa 0s 


enalus 
di&a eff, obſec 
Iulvinarig Dii » Jn 


es juſſaet.d bene. 
A Wa 


z 
mret, Idem in e 
Never did the 
tory. or receive verance, 
Ut publick th kigivings were 
ecreed » and thole for one, 
three, or MOecayes,according 
tothe gr-Siveſſe O' the benefit; 
Magna vilttoria | elitiaque Roms 
fuit literis all ati, » ſupplicatio in 
Iriauum decreta ft, & 40, #12jo- 


res 
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{ res boſtie inmiolari juſs8. Livy. 


cedto leave 7taly after ſixteen 
years war, they no ſooner heard 
4 ofit, but they ordered ſoletnn 
| and publick thanks. Decrerum. 
| wt quingque dies circa ommia pulvi- 
| naria ſupplicaretur , vitimeque 
majores immolarentur centum 
vigint!. | 
4 Never ſhall! we find them 
 ]mocking heaven, giving thanks 
1foravictory , when' they had 
|recetived aloſte.A practice fo ſu. © 
|perlatively imptous, that any + 
llefle than an Athe;/t muſt trem- 
Þle but to think on ; for what 
Ss thisbut to abuſe God. ,' that 
nan may be deceived; making 
he divine. power: (may itbe 
poken with reverence) as'It 
Fvere a ſtalking-horle to drive 
the 


| Thus when Hannibal was for- 
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| the befoold-people into their 
| nets? What iathis gr than a 
| profeſt Declaration that their 
fole confidenceis in the arm of 
fleſh , not caring how they un-. 
.dervalew Gods glory . {o they 
may maintain their own re 

|| tation, how they provoke him, 
, t© they may but keep up the 

| + ſpirits of theit own party? 
Fleere þ nequeunt ſuperos Ache- 
ronts moyebunt, Sith God hath 
forſaken them , they will tr 
what the Devill wilh. do 3 
Heaven refuſes , they will t 
——_—_— will afford the 
poor wretches, not at all confi 
| dering, that whilſt they e 
| wyourto rally, and atch-tog 
| | - ther apoor, routed and: broke 
| . party of frail men , they ma 
C- omnipotency their foe, Lin 


a | 
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the Almighty himſelf in fo 
i + ——_— , _ he - 
ag that which is mo 

or to him, bis own glory, to 
revengethe affront; It is evi» 
dent then how good a match 
they areliketo have of it. Net- 
therdoth therr wickedneſle ſtop 
here; tis not againft God only 
they ſim, but men alſo; they are 
not only Fraytours againſt the 
Majeſty of Heaven , but their 
} wy her ni Dore a; he 
73 own people which repo 

J their confidence 1n them, by 
1 rendring them —_—_— _ | 
4 prond upon hopes of falſe ſnc- 
7 ceſle, which knew they but the .__ 
J truth; and their own weakneſs, 
JF might make their peace to the 
7 preſervation of many of their - | 
q lives , and much of their for- - 
| tunes; | 
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fooliſhly luppoſec 
E, 


us ang 


yon 


- , &ven b f 
would be thought 
| yea ma 
_ clothe many of « 


th ing 
pat our Dxzch Ey Navel 
any ' ingenuity;, to the bluch,, 
| Who not content by-theiremil.. | 
| aries abroad. «6 abuſe. . all; 
x: 105 Exrope 
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ee with brags - and lyes, 
lave of late ordered a day of + 
aublick Thankſgiving at bome *' 
a ec their own people: into =, 
geonceit of victory, not withqut 
aa Piaculunt » which -may coſt 
eſt]chem dear before it be expiated, 
edIF ofihe that is High and Migh. 
gry indeed, te can be decel- 
adBved, nor will be out-faced by 
enfany (impudency whatſoever, 
urJand they had: beſt cayfi derwhe- 
e-gther-they-are able to engage 
4 with himitoo,, whom they dare 
btgattront 'in the fi ight of Any 
isſe z6lsand: Men. 
+ Courage thenibrave Englih» 
1 d nen,youſee what ſhifts your &- 
Synemits are put to, you have bea- 
b, þ n them out of their confi 
factice inthe rock of ages , and 


voed them to:make. lyes their -_ 
! E refuge, © 
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- refuge. a wretched defence,and 

ſuch as cannot long proteR thez 

behold what low-ſpirited foes 

you have to deal with , even 

ſuch as Jare not -take notice of: 
lofſez alas how far ſhort come 

|  .theſeofthe Roman Fortitude a! 

- wellas Picty , whom you'ſha 

- Teeaccording' to that of their 

own Virgil, Tu ne cede malis .,ſed 

contra audentior ito , (ofarfrom 

being baſely dejefted by loſſes, 

though comming one on'the 

back of another, that'their cou- 

. rage rather encreaſed, being 

_ prick'ton with ſhame and ade: 

fire toregain their loſt honour, 

which ſtil buojed them up when 

in greateſt danger of finking? 

| this 1s that true fober yalou 

.— grounded ona right ſenſe otho' 
- nour,and due love to'the my 
| JICKM 
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Iick,whichneeded neither gun. 
= powder nor brand-wine to 
& wake them fightluſtick 5 this 1s 
if that which rendred them victo» *' 
J r1ous, and triumphant , - and 
- which will enable , you if you 
imbrace it, But we ſball have 
occalion to ſpeak of this more 
hereafter; let us return therfore 
to Our generous Romans, Whom . 
j we find-( 1 fay |) ſo far from: 
; this: impious mocking; of Hea- 
::That'on the contrary, upon. 
the leaſt: ſenſe or apprehention | 
oftheir Gods Uifpleaſure, They 
i ſoughtby all humble and Pubs :- 
if lick addrefles to pacifie andap- 
| peaſe their incenſed Dieties:for 
this we may ſee their frequent 
laftrations and deprecations, 
the firſt to purge and cleanſe =: 
| | Fa tem» 
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' themſelves, the ſecondto avert |. 
and turn away their Gods an- 
| ger. Horum Prodigiorum cauſa 
| decempiri libris adire juſſi,et nove* 
 - dialeſacrum fainm, & ſupplice- 
2:0 indidaeft, atque urbs luſirata. 
Liv.Dec. 4.1.6. 4-6 
- - - Laſtly, belieging an; enemies 
| City , they would invoke the 
Gods of that place, imploring 
|  theiraid, anddeprecating their 
anger, by inyitig; them togo 
"with them to Rome with the. 
 promiſe-of more meg_—__ 
nies anda more (plendid- 
adoration : {0 \JTrEat a Care had 
| they not to provoke Heaven,aml 


- ſofcarfull were theyi'ta\engage 
| Si | Cua Br; 
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CHAP, X. 


| Piety and Valour not incon rftem? 
Piet y rewarded in Heathens, and 
Impiety puniſhed. 


A-Nd here by the way may 
Ate obſerved, that Prety and 
Falour are not inconliſtent,and 

4 that Religion maketh not men __ 
'] Cowards. What Nation ever 
was-more yalijant , and what 

4 morereligiousthan the Rowan? 
| who were fo ſtri& in their di- 
4 vine worſhip,that they would 
| <hoolerather to lay themſelves 
open to their enemies armss 
than by omitting the leaſt 
' part ofit,to their Gods diſplear 
fure : an eminent example of 
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- one went out tomeet him, nay 


which we have in that warof] 
the Gawuls which ſucceeded the 

firſt Punick , in which when 
Flaminius and Furins the Cons 
{u's were gone againſt the Ene* 
wy with great Forces, the A+ 
gars having found that ſome 
things were omitted in their 
election, They were comman* 
ded by letters from the Senate 
to xeturn preſently and abjure 
their offices, which Letters Fla» 
minis not opening until he had 
fought and routed the Enemy, 
and made a memorable invaſi- 
on of their Countrey, though he 
returned crowned with vittor| 
ry, and laden with fpoil , not 


he-had much ado to obtain a 
Triumph, ( which was no ſoo- 
ner-paſt , but both He and his 
c X Collegu 
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Collegue were conſtrained to 
lay aſidetheir Conſulſhips) be- 


cauſe he ſeemed to- have con- 


temned & made ſlight of their 
holy Rites; they eſteeming it 
more conducing to the: com- 
mon ſafety. that their Gods 
ſhould:be obſerved;. than their 
Enemies overcome, and rather 


1 choofing to leave their. Armies 


without Commanders, though 
In a war reputed fo' dangerous 
as that of the Gawls ',, in which 
hcir Prieſts were not exemp*_ 
tedfrom bearing Arms , than 
omjt the leaſt PunQtilio in 
their worſhip , ſo: zealous and 
tender ' were they in matters ' 
concerning their Religion, - 


[Thus when they were. befteged 


by-the Gaul: in the C apito}, and 


{ the day approached wherein 


E 4 thelr. ; 
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| their folemn Sacrifice Was to by 
performed in Cole Qvirinali,the 
Hilbſorcalled , rather than to 
\ omit their duty to Heaven, 
_ they ventured through the 
very midft of their :Knemies 
Camp, and having, performed 
* theirRitts, returned with ſafety, 
| their Encmies: either. being a- 
 triazed at theboldneſle of the 
Attempt, ov. mooved \with re- 
/ ag Religion, which preſent 

ly could nat deter them 
from per ' * STE ta 
þ - ":And though their 'Religion 
|. Were idolatrous, yet according 
+ totheiclightbeing zealous they 
teapedthe: reward ofa tenipo- 


rab proſperity : which ſome a«- 
de eafoides, {marted_ 
- fortathe purpoſe,in their own 
| twin | reaping the rage of 
Ny. wa their 
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their Implety and contemptfof * 
Religion : Thus we ſhall. ſee - 
Craſſus who {lightipg the Cur- | 
{es and Execrations of:the.T'r1- 
bune Ateizs ,,- would makewar. 
upon the Parthians , where be- 
loft his own and his ſons life, 
with moſt of his Army,the poor - 
remainder eſcaping ; by a diſho- 
nourable flight ; and thus Pow- 
pep the greatawho would ,- not-- 
withſtanding the intreatics and 
diſwafions of the High-Prieſt, . 
enter the Holy of Holites in-the 
Temple of Jeruſalem ,. in his 
| comming out fell down , and 
{| never after proſpered, butbeing :; 
overthrown by Cz/ar, and fly> - 
ing into. Zezpt -;; loſt his head,” - 
his body being left unburied on + - 
4 the ſands: :- and though he were 
no-Jew, yet being a Komgn by.: | 
FER Es. Reli- | 
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| Religion he was bound to reve«' 

| renceall Deities, asthe Nayfr'] 
_ the Temple of all the Gods at} 

' Romemay demonſtrate. . 
Neitherneed we- wonder to 

ſee eyena ſuperſtitious-and ido* 

latrous worſhip in the Hea" 


-  thens who knew no better, re- 


' warded with outward bleflings* 
Sith whatſoever: is lovely 1n 
Nature 1s acceptable eveni:to 
God himſelf, for 'tisa print of 
Himſelf, and He-doth propor« 
tion, ſome temporal- rewards 
-unto It;, thecourage of Romulus, 
| thedevotion of Nama, the inte- 
_ grity of F«britius , the tempe. 
' -*nance, and: juſtice , and pubs 
lick ſpiritednefle of thereſt, had 
all ſome: rewards: ſeatter'd- a- 
mongſt them , and'ean we | 
thinktheir Piety had no ſhare? 
| which: 
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=. which is ſo agiecable to nature, _ 
1 and ſo deeply imprinted by-it 
tf on mans heart, that man, even. 

{ the ſtubborneſt ,. and moſt un«: 
> | willing "otherwiſe to ſubmit, _ 
- j yet will fall down and worſhip. | 
»8 a Stock or Stone rather than be. 
- | withouta Deity, will deviſe a _ 
| Religion rather than be with-. * 

out one; but more- of. this ins ' 
the next. "i 


— _—_— m_—_—_—_—_———. . 


CHAP.X1l.- 


Religion ingrafted in mans heart © 
by Nature. . 


V 7 E hear the Philoſo-- 
*YV Y pherthus reaſoning, 
Do not the: impertet ſerve the + 

 moxe perfect, as. the Elements - 
| -MIXE« 
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| mixt bodies, mixt bodies plants, 
| Phnts living creatures ,, living 
cteatures and all the reſt man, 
| nay hathnottheſoul a maſterlike 
| ruleoyer the body, and the un- 
| derſtanding an empire over the 
| appetite, wy aLuyd 93 odualOagya 
I  $tavoliiis af7hv, 5 IN vis The 0 peZ6o5y 
| monies x2t Bacixir, and - now. 
{ when by nature it js: thought. 
| convenient for the inferiour-to - 
{ ferve the ſuperiour, ought not 
- manto judge it beſt for himto 
| ſerve the moſt wiſe and good 
+ " *Ciceroſaith wecannot be juſt, 
| unleſle we be religious , Fietas 
uſritia quedan eit adverſus deos., 
+ denat. Deor. /_ : 
. Epiffetws, if were a Nightin- | 
gale,. F would do as Nightia- | 
gale;butbeing a man-what ſhall 
pe” E 
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1do? Iwill praiſe God , and 
| that without ceaſing. _ I 
__ Nay Epicurns himlelf though © 
he taught that God 333 'ngdyue- 
Te tyergert Tagiyey; neither did a- 
ny thing himfelf, nor comman- 
dedothers to do, ' yet affirmed 
that his nature was ſaexcellent 1 
and glorious, that it alone was * 
ſufficient to allure a wiſeman to 

adore him, | 
.. Could the Heathen grope 
thusfar , and ſhall wethat have 
the name to be Chriſtians lagge 
behind them, could they per- | 
celve thus much bytheglimme- 
ring light of nature , and ſhall - 
| we beblindin the gloriqus ſun- _ 


|} letus'open our'eyes; eſt they - 
{ riſe in judgement,and condemn | 
us, and it ' be more.tolle , > ; 
Peety | | 'Or. ; 


ſhine of the Goſpel  for-ſhame 
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| forthem than us in that great. 
q day,when the Lord ſhall appear : 
* with thouſands and ten thou-. 
- fandsofSaintsand Angels. . Be- 
hold OjFnglard-to be religious. 
1s the way to thrive, Godlinefle, 
will be thy gain both- here and 
hereafter. 


hn —— 


En — 
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” The: Outward means to be nſed;. 
 Miniſtersto beinconraged, and. 
 . - © maintained; the Chriſtian Mas 

giltrates duty- \ 


Ac JOwthat we may be ſo, we 
are to uſe all means God 

| bath appointed for the obtain« ]- 
Ing drove knowledge of him, * 
E ——_— wil:;. which- is the 
| ground: 


. ; 


% 
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; | ofReligion; for as our 


nowledge 1strue or falſe, ſo 


{4 will ourReligion betoo ; and 


| the ordinary means are - the 


reading and hearing of the fa- 


| cred Scriptures, for faith comes 


by hearing , and how ſhall we 
hearunleitewearetaught, and- 
how ſhall webe taught withour- 
a Teacher? In the firſt place 


4 therefore as we ou ght tohave a 


holy-eſteem of his word , ſo- 

oug ht we to have a reverent 
55m of the faithfull 'and-able ' 
diſpencers of it;giving ther alt 


. due incouragement and mainte- 


nance,that they may be the better 
enabled cheerfully to- follow: - 
that work whereunto they- are 


* called, of winning ſoalsunto 


— 


Ehriſt, 
And this1sa duty incumbent 


on 
the. 
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| the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, wholj 
1s towealllawful meansto prof 
. mote Religion , and to reſtrain} 
prophaneſie, for he beareth nox 
the ſword in vain, but-forter-f 
-. Tourof evilldoers, 'and encou»- 
 Tagement .of thoſe that do well. 
_ Andherelet menot be miſtaken, 
| for-though I believe it is their 
duty. to puniſh thoſe grany 
Traytours againſt the majeſty. 
ofHeaven, .blaſphemers I mean, } 
_ andallother publick diſturbers 
ot thecivill peace and quietof_ 
the nation;yet-on the otherfide 
to forceall men to ſubmit to one: 
form,” or to be of ſuch or ſuch 
© a,genera). received opinion jn | 
 eyery..tittle, under penalty 
| of Cenſures civil and ecclefiaſty- 
| cal, I conceivea Tyranny aslit- 


eta be ſuſfered by the Magi» * 


ſtrate, 
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7 ſtrate, as it bad. been for Squlto 
IF haveſuffered Nahafh the Amme- 
"1 7:reto-put out the right eyes of 
"I the Gilcadites , for indeed this ' 
"J. were ito put out both owr © 
eyes. __ {1.1562 ag ANA 
-: For it. is God.and none but 
God that can | aſſure us of his 
'] own mind, though he do reveal | 
'S his mind by a creature, there wil 
[| be ſomo 'trembſings, and wa- 
4 verings in the ſou), unlefle he 
74 doth withall ſatisfie the ſonl 
that ſuch a creature doth. come | 
municate his mind truel® and 1 
really as it 1s,ſo that ultimately 
the certaiaty is refolyved into 
the voiceof God , who isonely 
to rule his Church 7oxgaloemss 
Kel poolelexdg, by a determining 
and 'legillative power ; Men | 
that are fitted by God are.to _ 
| | guide 
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{ guide and dire vangilaxc; xa 
Sepnreolixasin way of ſubſerviendl 
cy to bim, and by an explicatisſ} 
on Of his mind, yet ſo that every 
One ma judge of this idisl id 
Xa Pr” Ma by as of their ow 
underſtanding illuminated: by 
the Spirit of God, for there are 
no Repreſentatives in ſpirits 
als, men may repreſent the bo» 
dies of others in civil and tems | 
-poral affairs, and thus a bodily 
obedience is due to a juſt av. 
*thority, but there is none can al. 
wayes repreſent the mind'and 
judgement of another in the yi- 


tals and inwards of religion; for 
asa late Biſhop of our own , ad 
mudam preſcriptionem, ant deter-. 
 amiinationem alierinus fine lumint © 
| Privat jndicii nemo et qui credere | 
| poteſt etiamſi cupialt max ime; No | 
man. 


| becauſehe will belteveit, for it -_ 


| deed, before there can be faith | 


man let him deſire it never ſo. 
19 mach can believe the bare de- 


bf termination of another untefle 
"J] his own. judgement concur; a 
rruth that condemns the anti- - 
9 chriſtian praftices of the reſt 
ry that were ofthat order, and 2j- - 


f raxdula gives the reaſon of it, for 
: precise quis wnlt credere il[ud eſſe 


' minis ſacere aliquid apparere inte!- 


Stateſ-manr gt 


ſays he.Nemo credit aliquid verum 
perum non et enim in potentia ho* » 


lefui ſus verum, quando ipſe vo= 
Inerit: No man believes a thing 


1snot in the power of man to 
make athiog appear what he w!l 
to his underſtanding; and 1n- 


there muſtnot only be a know- 
ledg of the thing to be b<lieved 
but an inclination alſo of the 

. un «* 
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| underſtanding to aſſent © to it} 
" When known ; ſhould we. notf 
Jucge that mana Tyrant that] 
ould command us_ to te 
nOunce our ſenſe , to believe 
that to be white that we ſeetol 
. beblack, to believe that tobel- 
{ſweeter than honzy., that wel 
taſte to be bitterer than-gaul#} 
- Whatare thoſe then that would}. 
| toxceusto diſclaim our under«} 
| ſtandings, and makeus believe} 
 thattobetrue,w** we conceive" 
orknow to be falſe ? and yet] 
What cruelty inthis kind bath / 
 beenpradtized by the Papiits 2 ; 
| What by the Prelates © What by | 
ſome that ſucceeded them, and 1 
yetde-cryel itin them?yea what 
by ſome of thoſe who will cry 
out for Liberty of conſcience {| 


too? | 
Chap. 
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CHAP. X11Tl. 


| Kligio 108 to be made a Falk. 
ing-Horſeto Ambition , or Ava- 
"Tive- | 
| li: F ay hal but queſtion) in the 
_ _— mens jus divinum, 
ently they arc Hereticks, 
Pchimarcts, Setaries, Bec. 
Wany man ſhall not havethe 
' | fame whirligiggs in their pates 
re otter, or will not aflent. 
Jinan inſtant-to what ever Chy- 
inzra- their ' rambling fancies 
\produce, let them be what chey 
4 will, "Parliament or City, Magt- 
Þ firates or private perſons, Tea- 
F chersor Hearers, prefently pray 
edem down, purge them, they 
are 
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are ſelf-ſeckers, Tyrants, Enef 
mies tothe Saints, Antichriſhr} 
an, and Baals Prieſts , and what 
not,. yea ſuch as are to be def 
ſtroye d. TEE; Fi 

Yet by yout leave furioui 
Saint, you muſt excuſe qurdik 

fidence of your tenents, yea and 
of your Saint-ſhip too,” until we 
perceive more ground: for the 
and find a better temper in yow 
our Lord and. Maſter lam ſurg 
hath. given us ground to..doubt 
you, and I hope the ſervant ji 
notabove theLord, it will be 
beſt for us then to obferve him, 
When his diſciples would hay 
bad fire commanded from h he 
| ven, Hetels them, eknow nat 
what manner of Spirit you art 
of, for the Son of Man is nol 
come to. deftroy, ſouls but., to 


ſai 
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Ef fave them ; we know who is 
I] Jbeddon, armauirthe Deſtroyer, 


' - 


| 


A and $t is his badg to be ſpitting | 


of of fite; why is it not as lawfull 


if for- us to queſtion an opinion 
2 though it have your ſtamp and 
JT ſuperſcription upon it, as It was 
a for the  Berears to bring eyen 
4 Apoſtolical words to the 


q 


A touch-ſtone? Yet were they re- 
#] warded by Saint Pax! with the 


 titleof ivy+ricze,,more noble, an 
* Epithite we catiotfind in your 


# Catalogue. But you will ſay, 
*' they believed, they did indeed, 
: but not hand over head, and fo 
4 may we when we find the ſame 


# Spirit bearing witnelle to your 


if dodrrine whichdidto the Apo- 


ſtles. Ps 
But through all your canting- 


language we do diſcoyer your 


-*"E$, 


# | ww _- 
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your tribe, you are torale the 


. temporal Lordſhip is wretcheds 


Ins » abewitching 


aimes, indeed out of the al 


tellus, you would be popu 


r, 
great -and powerfull, and ins 
Joy the fat things of the earth, 
theſe only belong to you and 


Nations, to bind their kings in 
chains, and;their nobles with 
fetters ofiron ; the old itch of 


y broke out upen yon,” your 
Laws: are. the Kona ot Fſaw| 
though your voice be the voice 
of Jacob, your practices are un 
chriſtian, though your profeſſi- 
on be ſanity; Chriſt he promys 


_ ſestorhake his diſciples fiſhers 
of men,but you fiſh for honour] 


worldly power, and riches for 


itto catch poor mortals :w 


read 
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Þ read of thedeviltempting our 


| bead with the kingdoms of the 


4 world , and thegloryof them, 
2] but from ,whom haye you 
4 Commiſſion thus to 'tempt his 
it members? Who gave you au- 
af thority to diſpoſe of worldly 
| powers? Is your Maſters king- 


kl dom of this world? If it be, we 
«| muſtrank you with thoſe anti 


4 chriſtian uſurpers , who arro- 


pate to themſelves a power a- 
| bove all that 1s called God: 
af What more doth that man of 


1Rome 2 whom wefind beltow- 
: Jing the kingdoms of the world - 
- Fon thoſe that will bow down 
1 and worſhiphim , butcurſin 
4 depoling , and newing ous © 


;r4 office all that refuſe to 
o his fopperies. Thus we ſee 


1 


| 
HF 


4 
d 


ubſcribe 


Mahomet not with this load- 
ts ' ſtone 
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- None drawing men. but with 
| his Sword conquering them, he 
drawes his Sword, bids them 
deliverup their Souls, and up: 
on this condition he will ſpare 
theirlives : Signailla que Tyras 
ns 6t latronibus non deſunt , what 
moredo Tyrants and Thieves; 
But ſure the Chriſtian Religion 
ſtands not in need of ſuch helps, 
whoſe principles in themſelves 
areattrative and magnetical | 
enamouring ſouls, and leading 
them captive in the ſilken honds 
of love with the cords. of 4 
Man. | 
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CHAP-XIY. 


The benefit of Humane Learning, 
"J with an anſwer to ſome objeFions 
nl mage againſt it. 

Y, ; 


Nn o SoornY ſortthere 1s wrig- 
gied1n amongſt us, who e- 
ven in print and pulpits pub. - 
lickly bray againſt learning, en- / ! 
J deayouring to ſeduce people 1n« _ 
J to a beliefthat humane learning 
jj as they call it, is inno meaſure ' 
to be tolerated 1n a Goſpel-Tea+ - 
{ cher, moſt wretchedly wreſt» * 
| ing Scripture to apply thole 
1 texts againſt preaching them» 
pl {elvestooverthrow It 3 a falla- 
J cieſy baſe that they had need to 
j cry up ignorance left the cheat 
F 2 ſhould I 
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ſhould be deſcried: as if learn 
ing and preaching themſelves} 

 wWeretermini convertibiles, the} 

, oneneceſlarily implying the oF 

i ther; whereas it 1s commonly} 

| quite contrary; itisyour Sciof 

liſt, your] fellow {that hath} 

ſcarce wet his lips in that ſacred} 
fountain , who will be dabling 

and patching that he may beſ 

; thoughtaScholer, when as the 

& molt learned men, who arecon« 
If ſcious of their own ſuu.ciency, 
{eldome or neyer, un)eſs upon 
if yuſt, and neceſlary occafions 
[& make thelcaſt ſhew ofit in their 
IE publick teaching. The truth of 
{1} -#hisis verified dayly in our eyes 
[| *bythecontinual practice ofm 
ij _ my learned men amongſt us: 
[if Where ſhall we find more pow- 
[i.-<rfull plainneſs , than in the 
_ works 


ry "1 
"a it 
Th = 
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| works of the learned Bo{tor, to 7 
F omit the names of the reſt; 
'F which are ſo well known to alle 
*$ thus ſhall we fee your coward; 
I the common Braggadochio,and 
FJ thoſe the greateſt boaſters who 
JF havetheleaſtinthem; forſuch 
"being conſcious off their own 
J baſeneſs, endeavour to make 
_ others believe them to be brave 
Fellows, which they know them« 
{ſelvesnottobe, and tomaken 
in ſhew what they wantin real. * 
ity; whereas your valiant man \- 
' 1s ſtill filent, and lets his aQts © 
ſpeak for him, knowing accor< : 
ding to the proverb, that Good * 
Wine needs no Buſh, and that : 
worth will be taken notice of 
without proclaiming it at the * 
Market Croſs. {1M 
2, But the 4poſiles were poor 
F 3 Fiſhers 4 
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the Goſpel 14inifters ought ro be 


makes uſe of ſuch z»ſ#runents, as 


| fachas arealtogetherunable and 
- unfit to hatch and carry on de- 
Hgns of their own , the more to 


to thew his ſtrength in their 
Fweakneſs; which, unleſs ſuppor- 


- ted by Owrnipotercy, would fink 


” Sizate without excaſe: but 


| yet are they made miphty 
, through 
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Fiſprmen, andthe like, altoges 
ther unlearned, and therefore: 
ſotoo. O Horrid, Jeſuitical , 
nay Diabolical Sophiſiry! We 
acknowledge that the only wifel} 
God 1n the carrying on of his 

t and glorious works uſually 


= ſeem deſpicable, and contemp.. 
i tible in the eyesof men, yea 


| manifeſt that it is his work, and. 


under it, as alſo tc leave the ob. 


- though theſe may ſeem weak, 
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«1 through the power of God that 
ef ſtrengthens them ,and are abun= * 
ef dantly ſupplyed from aboys | 
with what gifts and graces 
ſoever are neceſſary for them - 
"Thus the4poſiles being poor un« 
learned Fiſhermen, and the like, 
once called, and inveſted with 
the Apofil:ſhip , were endued: 
from above, had the gift of_ 
Tongues, immediately were 
taught by the Holy Gkos? : and... 
who dares affirm them #zlearned : 
then? or deny {kill in the tongues > 
neceſlary for the office of a Tea 7 
' cher, which God, who doth 

nothing in vain, by Miracle be» 

ſtowed upon them? Ani what _ 

now though they wanted ac- 

quired Learrizg, ſothey had it 

infuſed ? and God was pleaſed : 

In that extraordinary time, in an 
F. 4 EX= ..? 
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* Extraordinarymanner toendow | 
| them, muſt we therefore now | 
| neglect the ordinary means, Þ 
” and tempt God to work a Mira- } 
cleto beableto anſwer a Gain- | 
ſayer? but letusbut conſider: 
how faithful an handmaid /ear- 
2inghath been to feligion ; how | 
the Armor-bearer hath helped 
Jonathan: to deſtroy the Phili- 
 flimes; how ry it bath 
- been to maintain Religion, and 
*  oppole 7d.latry; by the help of | 
© Learning have the Miniſtry of. 
* £2g/ard been enabled to defend 
the #1#1h, and oppoſe erroxr, 
& to ward off, and put by the 
* blowes and thruſts of their Anti- 
* chriſtian adverſaries, and to 
ſtrike with the edge, and give 
© them the true. point, to- the 
* wounding 8: deſtroying of ny | 
 14-T 
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| ſuperſtitious tenents, Thus we- : 
| ſeethe learned Whitacre diſarm - 
| their Goliah, confutetheir Bel- 
| larmize, foyl their choſen Cham- 
| p70r, unwind the ſubti] Jeſuite, : 
$ tracehim through all his A/@ar-. 
ders, mect him at every turn, 

| beat him from outwork to out- 
| work, from ſconceto ſconce ,- 

| till he hath driven him out of all .. 
his ſtrengths, and left him not 
a lurking hole to hide his head” : 
- In; when the moſt that we could 1 
expect from a Dear of Dunſtable... ; 
could be Bel/arminethou lyeſt, : 
neither ſhewing ſenſe orreaſon, | 
but. his ſay fo. Butit may be- * 
ſaid, thank a.good cauſe + yet” 
may the beſt caufe be. ſpoiled*_ 
by an evil gas vs and the- 
moſt bright and ſhining rraths - | 
 beobſcuredin a dark Lazthorn, : 
" "V's:  youy 
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yea let them be whiter than'' 
| $:0w,they may be (ultied by dir- | 
| ty fingers, and moretranſparent 

| than glaſ. s , yet may be cracked 
* whenclumlſlie fiſts ſhall come to 

| handlethem, This the Je ſuites 
| know, which hath been the 

cauſe of this ſtrange attempt , 
i for it 1s moſtplain by the poy/or 
| now. vomited, that ſome of 
+ thoſe Serpents are wriggled in a- 

| mongſt us; they have tryed 

f our weapons, andtotheit ſmart 

EF Kknowthe ſharpneſs of them, no 

| .maryel then they endeavour to 

| difarm us; Learring hath kept 
them out, no wonder then they 
| attempt to introduce 7gxorarce 
| the ther, which could they 
t effc&, they are aſſured Popiſh De- 
 wotior the Daughter would not 
| belong kept out. 
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| Neither can this ſeem ftrange * 
unto us,. if-we but conttder their 
practice in the Lutheran Church, 

| where it hath been uſual with 
the Jeſuites to ſeem to become * 
 Preſeliter, to heighten and:con- 
tinue the divi//on between them. 
and theCalviniſts; or what a. 
late Author of our own, who: 
ſeems not tobe unacquainted of | 
their practices , writes of them ,. 
The Jefnit reckons it in the number. 
of his merits, if be may by any ſini=- 
 Ster wayes ruffle and diſorder Here», © 
tical Kingdomes ( ſo be calls them)! 
encourage weak and unſtable mind; - | 

| to ſlight Magiſtracy , irritate di- | 
| viſions, tunmlts, rebellions, ab=-* 
ſolve from oaths, and all ſacred: 
tyess, ſothatits hard to find any«. 
tragical ſcene, or bloody theatre , 
into which the Jeſuite hath not-\ 
1tritn - | 
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 intruded, and been as buſie as 
{ Davus iz: the Comedy contribnting 
| 72 a very high meaſure to every 
| fanatickinſolence, juſtifying the 
F #id lemma of Loyola's piGare , 
| Cavete vobis principes - theſe 
| ave the firebrands of Europe, the 
| forge, "and bellows of Sedition, in- 
| fernal Emiſſaries, the peſts of the 
| age, men that live as if buge ſins 
| world merit heaven by an anlipe=_ 
: riſtaſſs, Concutinnt populos, 
 yvexant regnas» ſolicitant bella Y 
F-dituunt Eccleſias. 

 _*Anditis for certain written: 
| frombeyond the Seas, that the 

| Engliſh Oalleges are emptyed , 

* and all thoſe Emiſlaries ſent a- 

© broad, whither , unleſs amongſt | 


\ 


Criarh | : 
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An anſwer to ſome objeFions 4-. 
gainit learning, in.a book enti- 


| tuled,, The Saints Guide: 


Nd the ſame Author goeg 
on, Nori any nition with. 
| ont ſome turbulent ſpirits of its 
own, the diſhonour of the gown, 
| and pulpit,, the ſhame, and ſome- 
| ties ruin of their Countrey; one 
$ of which hath late ſtarted this 
' queſtion, Whether or not all that 
. much magnifyed natural reaſon © 
( which we think dignifieth us a= 
bove, and diſtingniſheth us from 
Brutes ) and all that humane lears 
 wing(which we conceive exalts and 


re fyeth reaſon.) be the fruit of | 
#3 #D8-. * 
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the forbidden tree, and is a ſpurious|( 


and adventions faculty, which|h 
- man wanted in his innocency , and 
was inſtilled ints him by Satan in| 


the fau ? 
A query Satan himſelf might 


_dodrine,' is cloathed with the 


- ſpecious title of the $4ints Guides | 


the Wolf adorns himſelf with 


the Lawbs {kinne, the Fiend | 
| transforms himſelf: into an An-. 
gel of light: it is not amijlſle to. 


| mark the phraſe he reproaches 
| learning in, then how he couch - 
| eth his dcfrrine , laftly his D3- 


i vinzty in theſe words, which man 


| wanted in his innocency. Indeed 
 -theold Serpext told Eve that the 
- fruitoftheforbidden tree would 


Except 


t 
1 
_ bluſk toput,, and yetihe Book | 

{ſtuffed with this and the like. 


| Encreaſe their Knowledge, but 


| State(-man: IT! 
#except him ,. and this Diſciple of 
b[his, Ineverfound any aftirm- 
ding that man wanted any thing 
[in Þis Innocency - but ſuppoſe 
this diabolical doftrinetrue, if 
t | man wanted Learning before, he 
c | much more wits it fincethe fall; 
> | the Author of ſuch ſtaff may 
| well cry out againſt reaſon and- 
; | Learning. | 
But to the queſtion; That 
| Reaſon was depraved and dark- 
| nedby the fal, weallow, and: * 
. thatby the help of learning. it Is 
_ in ſome meaſure reſtored, we. + 
affirm, and ſo conſequently that 
[_ there had been no need of acqui- 
1 redlearninghad man ftood, no" * 
more would there of repentance:* © 
but doth it follow therefore, 
that now vve are fallen, vve 
| ſhowld notlabour for on 3 
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\ Letthis fellow goand try whesÞy 
' ther he can perſwadea man that}; 
isfallen into apit not to endeax}; 
'vour to getour, becauſe getting Þ 
out isa fruit, and <ffe oft his: 
falling in. Truly tuch{arguing Þ 
is in{t1}led by Sataz,, and ſuch} 
' Sophiitry vs a baſtardly faculty | 
Which 7zgerity, much more | 
iznocency, 15{o far from want-. 


- 1ng.that jt abhors and deteſts it. id 


\ TheFelow ſeems to be a Scho- | 
| ler, I ſhall aſk him therefore. 
| onequeſtion. Is not reaſon the 

— Tpecifical difference of a wan 
 froma Beai?? and was man di- | 
| ſtinguiſhed from'a Beaſt by: the 
| fal, orthe Creation? Did the 
| Devil or God makehim a ratio- 
- nal creature? Behold then the 
" horrid Maſphemy couched in this 
| query , Which would. Ns | 
| the. 
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e:Pthe rational ſoul tobe the produ# 


4 of theDevil; if this be not a" 
I dofrineof Devils I know not 
whats. 


Then for his Parenthefis Is, 


| (which we] think dignificth me Pi 

| bove, and diftingniſheth ws from 

| Brutes) if Reaſox doth not, what 

| doth © ſhape cannot, for ſo one 
| Beaſt differs from another : 


Fncither is It Grace, for 
' then all but Beaſts muſt have 


| Grace: And for his other (which 
| we conceiveexalts , and re@ifies 


. reaſon) hath not learning exalted 


' and reCtified his reaſon ſo far as = 


to enable him from ſuch and 
ſuch Premiſles to draw ſuch a : 
and ſuch a Concluſion, to frame 

his Sylogiſms, to write and ut- 
ter theſe words, poſitions, ' con- 


| ſeFaries , aneries , reſponſions, 


cognition, 
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* auditors and readers underſtand 


to talk at arate his jgnorart fol. 


| "When all his z»zpadency dares nor 
/ athrm , and all his ability can« 

- Not prove, endeavors by way 
- off: doubt to inſtill his poiſor, 
- Upon hopes that you will ſwal- 
low &takefor granted whatever 
| drops 
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cognition, which his literate 
no more, than they dohim and 

. -his drifts > what but learninght 
hath ſet his underſtandipg a«[} 
bove theirs, and enabled him}« 
F 

lowers onely can admire?Behold |« 
then you miſled wretches what |! 
a Gnide you bave got, who whem: | 
allthis Sophiſiry, and abuſe of | 
| his ownreaſon and learning , all | 
| his Logickand Syllogiſzs are un-. | 
| able to overthrow reaſon and | 
+ learning, goes about by his que- | 
Tres to. undermine them ; who, 


| 


| 
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{drops fromhim : what is it you 


ethers ? doth he not make uſe of 
« [tt himſelf ? hediſputes Sy/logiſti- 


v 
» Jabounds1n ſabtil! and ſophiſtt- 
[ | caldiitin#ions,talks hard words, 
[rattles out Latize, nay there 1s 
» [not one Arrow in his quiver but 
' [ts feathered with feathers pluck- 
| ed from /earnings wing , nor 18 
. | heableto ſpeak or write, or you 
| to read or underſtand one fylla- 


ble, word or ſentence againſt 


have wrote, could you have 


ut:derftood one word had you 


-not been taught? why theſe are 
4 degrees of learning ; awake and 
behold the cheat . which would 


115 © 
djadmirein this Felow, is it bis 


dÞpailing againſt [earning in oO | 


[cally, heis frequent in diviſion, — 


| Learning, but by its affiſtance., 
[ Could you have read, could you 


make | 
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| make you enemies eyento that} 
image of God which is imprintedF}? 
- on you, leyel you with Brates| 
nay make you ſuch : you ſee it} 
1s reaſon that diſtinguiſheth a} 
| maufroma Beaſt, it is learning | 
| that improves reaſox, be not a-. 
| fraid of being rational; this 
-  Caztiff would deprive you of: 
-. your Enmanity, that he might 
the eaſier deſtroy your Chriſt; - | 
anity ; rob you of yourreaſor, | 
to-bob you of your religion ; For 
if he benot a very Jeſnite, yet is 
he the likeſt one that ever I met ' 
with; ifthe tree may be judg- 
- edby the fruits, his as will | 
aloud proclaim him a notorious | 


_ jþ:125- 4 Bot a 4 >, 


juggler ; and firſt behold how | 
he cheats you 1n ſtating the que- 
Jon, for it is not whether by | 
the help of humane learning a 
man 


—_. may attain a ſaving know- 
Je 
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Jedge to himſelf, whether he 
-can ſave his own ſoul; but whe- 
"ther he may not attain to ſuch a 
{knowledge as may enable him 


to hold out the way of Salvation 


| unto others: and that a man 


may dothis, not only too too 


| frequent examples do make out, 
\| but the Apoſtle himſelf tells us 
| in the1Cor. 9.27. But 1keep un- 


der my body ,and keep it in ſubje@i- 
on; lef# that by any means, when 
I have preached untoothers, I my 


4 ſelf ſhould be a cait|aways a © 
-man may preach to others, and _ 
, yet behimſelf a caſt away : for _ 

- this wretch dares not affirm that 
| the 4poſile inſpired by the Spirit * 


of God would ſuppoſe an impoſe 


 -ſbility : and the example of 7#- 
] das Clearly ſhewes that a man 


may . 
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may have an outward call to 
teach, andyet be-a reprobatez 
was not he one of the twelve that 
was ſent to preach the Kingdome 
of God , and to heal the ſick? Luk. 
9. 1, 2. allo the Apoſile 1n the 
2 Tim..3. 5. ſpeaks ot ſome, he 
ving a form of Goalineſs, creeping 
_ © auto bouſes leading captive filly wo» 


', men laden with infirmities: Theſe | 
Hypocrites by the help of lear ning. 


_ and parts could pray as devout- 
* ly, talk as holily, wreſt the 
* Scriptures as dexteroully , cog- 


ging thedy, making the word | 


1peak what they liſt, craftily ap- 
plying it, having all the arts and 


methodes of conſexage, even as. 


. hehimſelf; yet were they not 
taught of God; it is cleer ther. 


forethat learning and parts per ſe. 


& 
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| ex propria naturs can underitand 
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ofand ſo apprehend the myſtery of . 
z[the Goſpel, asto hold it out ſo. 
tjto others,that the hearers cannor 


diſcern by the teaching an Hypo 


ſcrite from a true Believer, not- 


withſtanding all his Poſtions. 
You may behold alſo how finely 


the holy-text is wreſted by him 
.|to no purpoſe in hisfollowing 
| Axguments 7 for unleſs he prove 


-| ie cannot attain to ſuch a 


that a man bythe help of /ear- 


Knowledge as tobeableto make 


| an outward profeffſton, he proves 
| nothing. 


And that this Sophiſtry is 
malicious, not ignorant;hisan«- 


| ſwering two objections will ful- - 


ly clear. 
Object. 1. That though hu- 


| man? learning be an enemy to the _ 
law of God while it is in an unſan- | 


Tified | 
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* Gified beart., yet when the heart 
' # iruly turned to God , thenit be- 
comes .a ſandifyed initrument , | 
and a good hnndmaid to Thea- | 
logy. "-_ 
Solution. To this he an- 
> ſwers, - That though the heart be | 
truly ſanGified , in which humane | 
| "learning dothinhere as in its ſub. 
je&, yet doth it not follow that | 
learsing it ſelfis , no more thas 
fir can be ſaid to be ſanGified, | 
though the heart of a ſinful man | 
may betruly ſaid to be ſanTifyed:. | 
for acquired learning ofit ſelf, and | 
' Of its own nature, is uothing elſe 
\. : but ſims and therefore remains ſo | 
ſtill, and cannot be truly nor pro- 
| perly ſaidto beſanTifyed, no more | 
than ſin. - But if by being ſandi. |: 
| fied, they mean that the provi- ' 
dential wiſdome of God doth order |, 


i, 
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it , or make uſe of it for the good of 
bis people, T oppoſeit not , [0 that 
| it _be underſtood , that that good 
| flowes not ſrom the nature of acqui= + 


red knowledge it ſelf, but from 
the wiſdome and goodneſs of the 


| Spirit of God, who maketh all 


things work together for the benefit 
of thoſe that love him, who are cal- 
| led according to bis purpoſe, and 


\ ſo n0 more can properly in this re- 
1 /pe@ bepredicated of it than of ſin 
[it ſelf , . which in . that caſe. 


1( though not as an entity, for 


non entia ad modum entium 
concipluntur ) # ſaid alſo to 
work for the good of Gods Saints. 
* Firſt to this we ſay, that the 
habit of ſin 1s deſtroyed, there 
jisa mortificatiou of ſim, as well 
as a vivification of grace, as Roms. 
6. 2, How ſhall we that. are dead to 
G fins 
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| £k live any longer therein? and fx 


hel. 2. t. Ton hath he quickged 4 
o were dead in treſp Tres and | 


ts. Now the habit lf learning 
Is not in the leaſt diminiſhed, - 
much leſs deſtroyed. | 
- Secondly, That the whole Y 
' , mat with all his endowments is Þ 

TahEified, as r Theſe 5. 24, 24. 
And the very God of peace ſanTify Þ 
you wholly, and I pray God your \ 


wbole ſpirit, aud ſoul, and body, b, + 
| pre Ferbod blameleſ\ anto the cont 
of our Lord Jeſus Thrift. 
ra) ful 3s he that c2 oft who 

alſ, ade doit. Now thih, either 
js muſt be ſnttified, Or 


ſomething remaitis unſantifi- 1 


fniray, That acquired fear. 1] 


#ing,Of it ſelf, and of its own } 


nature is nor ſis, for f» is a } 
tranſgreſſion '[ 


3s 
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 tranſgreſſien ofthe Law , 1 John. © 
3-4. verſe, For ſin is the tranſ- 
5 grejſeon of the Law, eudria Erry myo=: 
| piar Now what Law forbiddeth 
learning? where is it written | 
Thou ſhalt not be learned? and © 
ſure were learning <ither in it Þ 
- felf pz, or left unſandtified in a' | 
 ſanctified heart, wefhould not |} 
tind the Apoſile Paul giving 
thanks for itint Cor. 14. 18. Z 
thank my God 7 (peak, with tougnes 
morethanyon all: and the holy | 
Ghoſt deſcribing Apollor leaves 
him upon record to be anelo- 
quent man 'Ardy xiyuc, theword | 
nſually is taken for a learned þ} 
manz and ſee what followes , |: 
 Hehelped them much which believ= | 
3 - ed, for he mightily convinced the 
"8 Tewes, tuToroc, which the leatn.. 
FF <dBezxin his Annotations ren= 
G 2 ders 
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| ders, Magna cum contentione \ 
and he gives the reaſon of it,Ut; 
volui hac perphraſi ut Greci voca- 
| buli emphaſin ſervarem, quo ſigni» 
ficatur eloquentem hunc hominen 
omnes ( quod aiunt) nervos revin- 
* | cendjs Tud#3s contendiſſe, I have 
| | uſedthis periphraſis,thatI might 
| preſerve the emphaſis of the 
| Greek word, by which is figni- 
| fiedthat this <loquent man em- 
ployed the utmoſt of his abili- 
ties toconvince the Jews, -Be- 
hold then what Divinity your 
Do@or teaches, who 1s not onely 
| content to bely learning, but 
| ſan@ification, making the holy 
| Spirit work by halves; and as 
- heplaics the Krave here, ſo in 
*| thelatter part he plaies the Fool, 


| fighting with his own fadow, 
| and keeping a coll about no- 
þ thing 
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thing, for the very objection, 
as he himſelfhath put it, afferts 
thegood to flow from the ſanz- 
Gification of learning,not from its | 
own natu'e , it makes it a hand- 
ma1d, and ſo does he; untill he 

comes to his Conclufion, which 

how true it is, as it ſufficiently 
appears by what 1s ſaid, yet will | 
be more manifeſt jf we conſider 
learning in it ſelfto be indifferent 

either good or evil, according 
as It 1s uſed or abuſed, now is _ 
fn lo? Suppoſe a man ſhall , 
make the glory of God his onely | 
end 10 his attaining learning,that | 
thereby he may be better ena- 
bled to read, converſe, diſpute; 
and {peak'concerning the wye- |; 
ries of Salvation ( forcould he *' 
have written or ſpoken as he ' 
doth without 1t, unleſs by help ; 
of 
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| ofa miracle?) will he affirm this 


|| Jeatningto beſin? isthe phyſecal 
| a@Flinful, or doth the mgral ctr- 
|| — cuamſtaxce cloath it with ggod or 
|| evils Something more then 
|| may be predicated of /earnizg 
+ || than of fume, which cannot be 
{+ conceived In any other rotor 
|} than of pn, 
i Object. 2. Agaiw, if it be 
| obje#ed, that though learning be 
not effeFual to the underit anding 
| of the myſtery of the Goſpel, yet it is 
© prealent to t he compleating of the 
literal aud hiſtorical knowledge 
thereof: Take this here, tbat 
| || theſe objections areof his own 
|} loathing, the terms are his 
own. 
Solution. To this he an- 
| fwers. Thoughit may conduce ty 
|| thegaining of literal , and hiitori- 


call 


E, : 
4 
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call knowledge, yet this is notall © 
idem , becauſe it profiteth nothing; | 
For truth it ſelf bears record, It is | 
the Spirit that quickneth, the fleſh | 
profitteth nothiug ;, and men are 
made able Miniſters of the New 
TeStament , not of the Letter, but 
af the Spirit ;, For the letter killeth, 
bat the Spirit giveth life. So that 
al) literal and hiltorical knowledge 
gained by mans power , is but like © 
the principle from whence it ſlowed, 
fleſhly, eart bly, deadly, and deſire © 
Five. | 

Ta this we ſay, that what he 
ſaith here againſt learning, may * 
as well be ſaid againſt reading, | 
teaching, and bearing, there mult - 
be fit and outward 0rgazs, there -: 
muſt be exec, a tongue, and eares, 
and theſe muſt have a body to - 
{ubſiſt; is all reading, hearing , 
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; and teaching therefore like the 
| | principlefrom whence they flow, 
"| fleſply, earthly, deadly, and de- 
SiruZive? Behold then whether 
| theſe Scriptures are wreſted or 


—  —  — 


a 


|| | no? do you think they are to 


be: underſtood to condemn all 
outward means, cr onely to 
| | , ſhew that outward means with- 
|} /* out theinward afſiffance and 0+ 
|} |,- peration of theSprrit cooperating 
with them were unable to beget 
_ ſaving grace in a ſou!? doyou 
| | - Conceive the Spirit of God in 
them dilallowes a!l reading, tea- 
) ching, hearing , or only forbids 
||| toputſucha confidence in them 
|| _asto eſteem them able.in them- 
41} elves to confer eternal life upon 


: 


Fl | us? Beſi des, i thet place in the 


P_— OE ks 7 


 Corinths, the letter {ignifics 


'- the Law, ofwhich 1:0ſes was a 
Me 
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Miniſter, the Spirit the Goſpel) , 
which Chriſ# brought and deli- 
vered to his Apoſtles and Mani 
ers; for look but into the chap: 
ter and you ſhall ſee the ſcope 
of the Apoſtle 1s to adyance the 
AMiniftery of the Goſpel above the 
MiniStery of the Law : was not 
this rightly applied then againſt 
learning? can you imagine he 
himſelt can think them to mean 
what he pats upon them # but I 
leave him, and fo I hope will 


| you; yetl could wiſh ſome able 


pen would take him task, and. | 
- -——=«k the Impoſtor. - 


CHAP. | 
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CHAP.XVLI 


The abuſe of, Fearning n0 arenment: 
_ againſt the uſe f it, 


ut as this fellow cries down, 
ſo are there others which 
too much cry up /earning ,, who 


oat the giſt of teaching 


upon it, and allow none to teach 
but an Umiverſity Gradnate ;_ 
which, is no other than put 
bounds to God, to limit the ho- 
ly Spirit , hither and'no farther 
ſhalt thou go; but becauſe theſe 
men 1doiize it , muſt we exe- 
crate and abhor it ? becauſe the 
Perfjans adored the Sun, muſt 
we Chriſtians refuſe the comfort 
of its/ght and heat ? in thus do- 


ing 


+ 


| a whole Army to flight 5 Surgunt : 


" ET * WW 1 Tr epnwe w-JAQ Wiu 
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ing we run as far out of the way 
on the one hand, as they doon 
the other. 

Let them confider how many 
under the light ot the G ofpe! fur* 
niſh'd with the helps of humane 
learning are {trangely unac- 
quainted with the knowledg of 
Chriſt crucified ; a plain expe» 
rienced Chriſtian(notwithſtats. | 
ding their Auxthary forces) 0n. : 
ly by the help of a Bible,will put 


indo; et rapinnt ceium, when - 
they.in the mean time do but, as - 
he ſpeaks, ornare Dizbolun; they 
become learned ſpoiles, Sapier- 
ter deſcendnnt in infernum, they 
go cunninglyto Hell. And then | 
on theother ſds let not us be © 
ſofilly and malicious as to put - 
the fault in /earring, whereas - | 

there is 
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there 15 no greater vicinity than | 
between truth and goodneſs; hea- 
ven 1s ful) of knowledge, as 1t 18 of 
bolineſs; and it is brimfull of | 
both: if ſome wiil not make a 
Tight uſe, or will abuſe their 
learning, muft learning ſuffer ? 
can there bea more groſs abuſe 
mon > 83, Jfocrates ſpeaks , 
y Toy avlewnoy mTopneiay int. Ta 
mdyuere werapigety , to Jay the 
blame on the thing, not the 
'” mane ſome men with weapons 
commit ewrders and outrages-, 
ſhallnot others therefore haye 
any for their ownneceſſary and 
| Jjuſtcefence? ſomemakethem - 
ſelves drunk, may. not others 
| therefored7izk to maintain life, 
and to comfort and chear the 
heart? Noah was drunk with 
| wize {ballnot Timothy therefore 
drink 


þ 
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[drink a little for his fomachs | 
ſake , and his. often infirmities? . 


1 Tie. 5e 23. aſubti] Jeſuiticall 
Knave wreſts Scripture, may not 
a Miniſter of the Goſpeltherefore 
quote it? The firft abuſes his 
learning to pervert, and deſtroy, 


ſhall not the ſecond make uſe of 


his toinſtru&t, andedifie? Up. _ 
on this account all things might 
be condemned, even poſſi \ 


it {clf, and all religious | uties, 
which have been by ſome abu- 
ſed ,and prophaned: 


CH-A'P., 
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CHAP. XVII. 
The Miſchief of Tenorance. 


"Helſe things thus weighed, 
will not the- improvearent | 
\, of watnre beautified & adorned 
With ſapernatural ' grace make 
- men more ſerviceable, and in- 
 ſftrumental for: Gods glory ? 
when the ſtrength of learning, 
and the power of Godlineſ3 unite 
and concentricate their forces, 
will they not make up the fineſt:] 
and pureſt complexion, the ſoun- 
deſt and braveſt con itntion,like 
a'ſparkJing and vigorous ſoul, 
. quickning: and informing a: 
beauriful- body ? can Religion - 
deliretoſhine with greater gol 1 

| and. 
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and luſtre, can it defireto ride _ 
among men 1n greater pomp 
and folemnity , in a more try- 
umphant Charriot than in a ſoul 
of vaſt intelle&ualls ? letus but 
conſider our poor ignorant and 
uplearned Anceifors, with yel- 
'lings, and howlings, with the 
| horrid noiſe of brazen and cop-. 
per pans and bazons hammered 
on and beaten, endeavouring 
to help the Moon In the ec- 
clipſe, whom they thought they 
did great ſervice to; and whence 
proceeded this but from igno- 
| ranceof the narural cauſe? what 
prayers, what ſacrifices did an 
| ecclipſe of the Sy» produce? all 
penny ſuppoſing he hid' his 
| facefor anger, as the Poets re- 


port he did at Atrews his ban- . 


quet, ——Verterit curfus licet (bt. 


ipſe - 
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- ipſe T itan, obvium aucens zter,texe | : 
briſque facinus obruit tetraum novis Þ- 
 nox miſſa ab ortutempore alieno( 
_ gravis. SenccazThyeſies, and' they} 
" Indanger of an eternal night,andÞ 
- not only be, as one ſpeaks no. Þ 
b- tably of the Suns adorers, QIc0k Ken 
Ta, yux|Bs, without their God by F 
night,but for eyer:: and. indeed F 
what advantage did the Deyill 
make of ignorance in the time 
| of Popery? What a quarter | 
-. did he keep with his Hobgob. 
* lins, and Faules?- O, darkneſs 
13 his delight in the underſtand- 
Ing as well as in theair, and 
doth it not lay men more open 
to -his temptations * what a Þ 
tryumph. would the Prince of | 
darkneſslead could he getus all 
into his livery £ This Platarch 
an heathen could perceive, 
Knowledge 


k 


| £ 
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| Knowledge , ſaith he, frees men 


from that ſuperſtition , which 


{frights, diſtubs, and entangles 


7 with ſiniſter conceits of the Dei« 
J ty, others, who are ignorant of 
| the natural cauſes of things,and 


Fin its place induces a ſecure pie- 
| ty, and holy .confidence in the 


| Divine power; and he inſtan- 
"| ces In the head of a Kam with 
[{ onE horn growing in the midft 


ofthe front brought to Pericles, 


| which when the Southſayers 
| converted to an Omen, HAuaxa- 


'gOr a5 the Philoſopher difſecting 
"the {cull ſhewed it empty on the 
'Gdes , and the brains lying in 


| wherethe horn took root,cleer. 


| nteech in an oval form juſt 


ly convincing them of the natu- 
ra] cauſe. 


Let 
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there were Autipgdes, . people} 
Worldly Globe, a thing krown} 


. that maybring vs in ane age to: 


ſenſe? when a Dutch SophiSter | 


. Let us conſider how a poar| 
Biſhop was degraded by a whole 
Council , and the Popes infal-] 
likle Worſhip too boot, for wri-| 
ting avd maintaining that) 


inhabitipg the other {ide of the] 


toevery ſhip-boy in Wapping: | 
and what will nothipg ſerve our 
turns but a herd of ſuch Tea- | 
chers? a drove of ſuch DaRars 


a degree aboye bleating. to, bz 
as far from underſtanding, as | 
they from being able to ſpeak } 


with this doughty fallacy, 7b: # 
Scripture commands #4 to repe- | 
rence and obey our Elders, but the | 
Dutch $taie js the elder State , ] 
therefore the Scripture commands . 


the | 
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the Engliſh State to reverence and 
Tobey the Dutch; Or» Afes have 
-Jeares, Engliſhmen have eares-, 
Jtberefore Engliſhmen are 4ſſes, 
hall puzzle our whole nation, 
and none beableto anſwer him, 
Elunleſs by down-right telling 
tfhim helyes, & ſo inſtead of can-+ 
[futing, confirm him in his wild 
aflertions. - 

- Laſtly, Letus conſider with 
what 1mpatience we would 


T''D LA 4 


; 
| hear a man that went about to. 


| cds us to burn our ſhips, 
ÞÞreak our Guns, deſtroy all our 
Arms and Weapons, andlay our 


Srapine of any forein enemy 3 


Fand ſhall we not with the ſame. 


F4iſdain and abhorrency behold 
F theſe pedling Truckers under 


) 
'; Satan, who would diſarm our 
| 4 | ſouls, 


Ch 
© £ 
Fe 
e 


*” Ina. P 
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* { ſelves nakedto the invaſion and” 
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fouls, proſtitute our underſtany]; 
 dingsto theluſt ofcyery ſubtillJ, 
 CSophiſter, make us like to thel 
” Horleand Mule which want un+þ 
derſtanding, ready to take the; 
Bit into our mouths to be rid} 
by each deceiver, and tocrowch. 
down under the burdens which 
every {ly and cunning Knave 
ſhall pleaſe to load us with? do 
we ſou much deteſt the ſlavery. 
of our bodies, and ſhall we not, 
| -abhor to ſee our ſouls ted eap-jj 
-, tive, ourunlerſtandings drawn} 
' In ſhackles after the triumphant I 
Chariot of every 1mpoſtor ? our | 
Lord and Savior teaches us, that 
though a man both ſtrong andy 
armed keep the houſe, yet it a 
. ſtronger than he come, he. will 
enter and take poſſeſſion ; theſe 
Imps of the Deſtroyer ſuggeſt, 
| .that ' 
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4that the Lame and Blind are 
fonly fit Garriſon Souldiers for 
the ſtrong holdsof the New Jern- 
Ruler, as if Religion were the 
*Kapirol that onely Geeſe muſt 
Jdefend ; alas, hadtherenot been 
Ja Manl;zs and other valiantand 
farmed Romans, the Gauls could 
not have been kept out by their 
cackling. Thus much for lear- 
Ming. as it is uſeful in religion , 
Iwhat advantage it is of to the 
'ICivil State ſhall be diſcourſed 
Jo hereafter in its. proper place, 


Crap, 


"iS dhe - 
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CHAP-XVIII. 


Of Moral vertne in general. 


Efore we proceed further, i 
L Iwill not be amiſs ro conf: 
er Moral vertue 1n the general 
as of good conducement. toout 
better underſtanding of the pan 
titular vertnes which follow it 
order to be treated of inourſub 
ſequent diſcourſe, and tooures 
ſier attainipgg and imbracing 
them 1n our future practice. 
And firſt of the Name: thi 
Greeks according to ſome deng 
 minated it **ge7h dn 5 "Agra 
from Mars their God of War, Þb 
cauſe in War the efficacy of v4 
iue ſeemed moſt perſpicuous. C 


th 
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thers fetch its derivation «72 4% 
a195:2a:, from choofing, becauſe 
vertue is above all things to be 
Choſen. * The Latines called It 
'virt#s a vir which anttently was 


folie applyed toa valiant man ; 


thus Cicero in offic. Nomen virtu- 
34 tz, inquit, antiquitzs ſolius fuit 


i fortitdinis, Vertue, ſaith he, 


ul was the badge heretofore onely 
-4of Fortitude, But ſince experience 
infiteaching that man was not only 
b&to ftrive with man, to combare 
exfthe Common eneiny, . but alfo 
ngwith his own diſorderly affe3- 
043 ealily mifled by the al/ure- 
thGwents of Ficher, delights , and 


nefpreferment, it beeaine the try- 


al #rphart Ornament of thoſe that 


 bB&ere victorious over themſelyes —- 


viſand theſe temptations, which 
, QQindeed is the more noble co- 
hey queſt 


og 


_= 
. R "OL 
"4s. 
=. R -* a+ 
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quef},and moſt manly, as perfor 


| _ med by theforce of reaſon, the 


' weapon only man can uſe.Laſtly 
there are ſome, who not unplea- 
ſantly alluding will have it tear- 
med virtus, quaſs viri artus, as It 
were the joints and lin:aments of 
the 0 

Now as the ae hath been 
diverſly derived, ſo hath the 
Thing been variouſly apply ed. } 
- As firſt, to ſignify 1a general 
the power and perfe#ion of any 


| thing , hence we often meet 


with theſe and the like phrafe 
in Engliſh, By vertue of Gods pow* 
er," Wiſdome , ommiſciencez by 
vertue of the $cal,of the Heavens 
of the Elements, of ſuch or ſuchſ 
a plant, mineral, or living crea 
cure. : | c p 
Secondly , to denate promiſÞ 
cuoul] 
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" euonſlyall habits as well znfuſed 
| a$cgnired, thus we ſay by vers | 
eye of Grave, fairb; ce 1 
Fhhdlgarisrzkew for x nas * 
} torn 2rtinution of diſpoſitions. 
- | thus AriForle mm 6.Eth:e, cap. wit. 
(| we poſleſs vertne by nature, and 
by nature we are temperate and = | 
1 | valiant. Laſtly, it is moſt pro» * 
el parlytixken-for. an. b«b:t of the 
I z:ind,acquired by uſe and fre- . 
all quent exerciſe, and thus we 
yiarctoacceptit as ax habit ruling 
et the wil and appetite of man,. and. _ | 
regliconforming and compoſing bis © 
mItanners for the help and ornament 
byPf Pumane (oticty. 


yt # 


2m. And now having viewed it. * 

\chiſnthe groſs, letus a little de= þ. * 

eaJcendto take it in pieces, wher- 
Þythe cruenature of it will be 

nifÞore plainly underſtood, The 

ally H Ge* 


hn. 
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' #49 18 an habit, and we proy 
its lizeage by its Coat Armour 
Plutarch de, wirtut. moral. Tei; 
Tana Tee Thy uh vega, SU raps 
mdNos nal WErg, 1 win Shvays aex1 xe 
van Ts males 7d Se mdlos xitnols Tt 
Tis uyapuecs yj NN tis igyvs nal kara 
PL, £ :9s5 ty [avopern. There are 
ſaith he, three things in th 
mind, the faculty, the affe@ion 
and the habit; the faculty is th 
principle and matterof the af 
feFion;, the affeFioni1is a cer. 
taln motion of the faculty : bu 
the habit is the ſtrength anc 
_ conformity ofthe ſaculty gottet 
by cuifome, Now vertue being 
to , be reduced under one, 0 
theſe heads, we muſt examin t( 
which it doth conform it ſelf, 
By vertue men are accounte( 
ood, as by vice bad ; but by thi 
| Js 
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aculties which are natural and 2: 
ear themſelves in an indiffe- * 

rent poſture to this. or 

that; and by the affections 

- by which we are only mo- 

ved , and becomenot, neither : 
are accounted ſuch or ſuch, we * 
can neither be termed goodor | 
bad; it remains then that the- - 
habit gives the denomination, 
and that vertue is an babit, and } 
ſo Ariſtotle 1.2.ethic. cap. 6. de- | 
fines it ta be#fi; mrwares) ind fs wenk- j 
Til: #0a Th Teds *nuas, werouiva nbyas. 
xal ®' dy 6 Prov ruos Opr0E18: = 
The difference mult be fetch-: 2 

| edfrom the azatter and forms. * 
now the matter is the ſubje&®, | 
and objeF, for no other matter, ? 
can be attributed to Accidents;. 
the ſubjeF 1s the will and appe-. ? 
tite , the znternal obje&, are the: | 


Ha af. | , 
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| aſſe@ions, and' aFions ſpring- 
ing from thoſe ofe#jors; the 
| external obje#s are the perſons 
| toward which, and'the things 
| ih which vertne is exerciſed. The: 
| _ 18a Mediocrity or meanto 
be obſerved all our affections 
-| and aQtons whichexces renders 
t | | violent, defe# lameand tmper- 
{21 fed. | 


: 

| 
b--| 
"3 


| Now vert: conliſts in 1»div;. 
|| ftbils medio, in an individuaP 
-} rnediocritys 72 py yoo xelog03r, pee 
FF} rity is; 7308 dpagſdrtry, Threat. 
{| forthereis but one path leads 
+ Ftovertze, but to vice many. 70 
Ef utrayaler pores, Tods xardy moru- 
v4 For 46 Good is fingle , evill 
'F} of many ſhapes; yetis this z#- 
|} diviſbilitynotto be-taken in a 
| | | Mathematical, but a Moral con- 
* | | ſtruction, which admits of 
WE: -- ſome 
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ſome Latitxde, for its the pru- | 
dent admonition of fome emi- 
nent Moralrfts, Parum deflete- ' 
ne 2 wedioinexcedendo, vel defi= * 
ciendoguon ef witinm ſemper exi- 
flimandum: cum medii quedam 
ferlatitudo., intra quamſe conti- 
' | acnhles bene 4 punt 9 ia {mall de- 

clining from the mean either 
. {| on the right or leſt is not al- 
iP | waics to be accounted vice, 
;- | fith there is a certain latitude: -. 


<q COSTS. 


in medicoritie, within the li» - 


s mitsof which, men containing 
ro | themſelvesact well. Thus a 
;- | valiant man by the ſmart and 


{fight of his wounds may be 
- {| tranſported with anger and 
2 | thirſt of revenge, yet it being 
- [inthe lawfulland juſt defence 
f | ofhimfelf and Ceuntrey, are- _ 
| ſoluteand eager charge will be - : 
| HH... | na.. 3 
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no exceſs from true fortitude . 
and for the other extreme we 
have a noble example in the 
Roman Conſul Caiulus,who when 
he could not perſwade the 
greateſt part of his Army to a- 
biden their Camp, being terr1 
fied with the approach of the 
Cimbrians , commanded the 
Eagle, the Roman Standart, to be 
adyanced, and marcht away 
himſelf in_the head of them , 
that they mighr appear rather 
to follow than deſert their Ge: 


'  weral, Here he forſook his 


Camp, and hole reſolute Soul. 
'diers that ſtaid to defend it, fot 
fear left thebody of bis Army 
who would go ſhould be utter: 
ly diſheartned, and being pub: 
lIickly branded with deſerting 
the Conſul, might ſet light by 

theil 


a a A A a 


| their fame already blaſted, and 
Io 


{ dangered by the loſs of ſuch an : 
Army, which would either have 
diſbanded,” or fought untow- 


| 15not drafai neeuic, an abſolute 


"metry of the affeG10ns regula 


" Arithmetical ; 
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Commonwealth then 


threatned might be greatly ea- 


the 


ardly. | 
And to come cloſer, vertue 


calm/without the'leaſt pertur. ? 
bation, but oVupsTgia, a Sym" 


ted by meaſure, ſquared by the * 
golden rule of Medzocrity. 1 
-Andas there is a /atinde to | 
be conſidered, fois the propor. * 
tiov which is Geometrical, noe - 
It 15 medium ratio 
onis, non reis for yertue doth ; 
not equally differ from its ex- - ? 
tremes, as fix doth from two ! 
and ten, as for example, Libera 
H 4. lity 


o > Be . . I] Y: hs RH adn bs as Rr 
| n _ * "e - 
LY . | 
) - 
* 


tity COMpsnegrer 
an ot Wn x, -— hp > prodgl 
Yet 


to beangry » Toivithard to! 
angry with theſe neceſſary. + 


cumMances, withwhom how fay, 


Fbew., _herefn , and "mn whas 


J | { Fc => ler us * MGcavonr ® | 
ere to vertues bY L 
ute care taken leſt H 


| void one wy 4 

|! eg 

| —_ x ets Yeats vitia in COM", 
Kb Ay 
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And,Incidit in ScyBam tnpiens | 
vitare Charybdim. HE, | 
Thus 2s the Nymph Calypſo in« 
ftrucs Vliſesbeingto ſail be. 
tween Scy//a and Chary bdjis, two 
dangerous rocks inthe Siciliar 
Sea, rather to avoid Charybdis 
e | 2s the more dangerous, but yet 
| ſtill to have an eyeto 8cfila; 
1] Homer 12. 0dyſ. Sowe mult a- 
4 void that extreme which is moſt - 
1 oppofit to vertve as more de- 
| ſ{tructive, yet with careof the. 
s | other too: Superſtition is liker 
'8 Prety than Atheiſne, we had bet» - * 
F ter therefore be a little too ten*. 
| der, than tomake no ſcruple, 


. Jalittle too forms! , than open- 


Jy prophane, here the exceſs is- 
A iefs contrary ; but here again 


4 the defeft,, for abWemionſneſs al-' 


4 rogethertoforbear wine ismore-- - 


4 _— 
by, 
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likeTemperance then drunkennes, | 
and this our Reaſon will inſtruct. 


us to judge of.. Yet the Pru-: 
dent perſwade forthe moſt part 
to avoid the exce/s., asof more. 


difficulty-to be ſhaken off : and 


indeed it would be more facile 
to bring, an- abiZeiozs perſon 


toa moderate ule of Wins for 
his health ſake, than to dil- 


* - ſwade adrunkard from his tipple 

* . though his health, naylifelay] 

- atſtake; andcf this opinion Is. 
Cicero in lede Ora?.SUHI CUIGQUE MMOs 


dus et, inguit, tamen mags offen- 
dit nimium, quam parum.Thcre. 
15a meaſure to be had in ever 


- thing, ſaith he, yet excels 1s| 


the greater offender of the twoz 
and where we find one: yolun« 
tartly ſtarving himſelf, we ſhal}? 
meet with thouſands deſtroyed 


by 2 


A” 


| by ſurfetting, . 3 

| Secondly.,. Letusſirivetoa- 
void that extreme which weare-? 
moſt enclined'to by ouf natu-.,. 
ral Temzper ;, as1f we are coves ? 
touſly enclind, let us endea- : 
vour rather to be a little too © 
protuſe, and ſo by degrees we : 
. may become l[ibersl, Tov yay 


| ama yirles 7 apag]dyuy, is Th wiooy > | 
3 Zousy. This Ariftotle. illuſtrates * 
' byan apt wile of ſtreightning 
a ſtick : for hethat will makea 
ſtick -{treight mu(t do. 1t by? 


bending it to. the contrary? 
Rec: ] 
Thirdly, wemuſt in every? 
action be very ſuſpicious of that: 
which ſeems to entice with the. 
alluring bait of pleaſure , | and; 

_ this Arr3fotle confirms by an..ar- 
gument drawn from the perni-! 

. cions; 
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| cious cffe&t of pleaſure. And | 
thus Cicero in Catone. Tmpedit | 
cowfilium voluptas rationi inimica | 
" et mentds oculos perſtringit. Plea- 
| ſure faith he, that foe to reaſon, | 
Le dane, in judgements way, 
{ond rar the Foout the un- 
\ derſtandi again mn 2, © 


lib, off * Doluptater if blandiſſime | 
ws ſope majores partes anti= 
me & virtute detorquent ; Thoſe | 

| flattering Miſtrefles, Pleaſures, - 


- do often enveagle and draw the: | 
| nobler parts of the ſoul from 

| the praQtiſe of yertue, and $e- 

| 72eca in Epiſt. 28. Quis Hoitis in | 
Een prone contumdioſys fuir , - 


aphex #oſdanm uel#ptates et > 
cffed enemy hath 


 foinfuriou and | ſpiteful, hath 

þ wrought a- man ſo much dif. 

[Ec as their own pleaſures, 
their. 
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| their boſom delights have done 

j:0' Many, one'Dalilah hath * 

| been more powerful to capti- 
vate 2 $S9pſor, than all the 

JLords , than all the thouſands. 
among the Philiſtimesr. 

And as a help weſhall adde. 
Jthis, That propoſing the moſt 
Jſublime, and heroical Patterns ..._ 
got vertxc for our imitation, we 
Jihall the leſs ſquare our ations. 
JÞy the crooked and deceitful 
Jrule of Pleaſure. 

He that ſhall make Cicero his 
example ſhall never become a - - 
JCataline : nor ſhall the admirer 
Jof a ſtudious and contempla- 
tive Athenian , Of a couragious 
and ative Laredemonian, Inour - 
Jtheinfamy and effeminacie of 
Þ delicate $ybarite, or a diffol- 
ved Perſian ; thus when the glo- 
I: 
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ry,of Miltiades once diſturbed 
the ſleep of Themiſtocles, when 
his victory. at Marathon hed 
.madea .conqueſt alſo. over the 
others debauchery at Athens ; 
you ſce how ſoon he broke 
thoſefitken, cords of pleaſure 
wherein he was noos'd, and the 
ſenſe of honour having ſet-a 
edge upon his affeCtions, he ſcor 
cut that Gordioz knot, whereby 
he became firſt victorious OVE 
himſelf , and after over Aſia; 
meanthe numerous Perſian with 
theſtrength of 4/2 then inv: 
ding Greece, and of. a diſlolutg 
young man became the moſt fa 
| mous Captain tn his time Gree 
-- could boaſt of; of ſuch efficag 
- is a noble example. Wherey 
on-the contrary, as Cicero in. 
lis, Nihil altum,, nihil magni 


" |: 


- 
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| ficurn » nibil divinum ſuſcipere 
 poſſunt, qui ſuas cogitationes ah-. © 
| jecerunt inrem humilem et abje@= 
am. Thelatter phraſe is very 
em phatical; he that trifles away _ 
his thoughtsin a low, and ab- 

- zectcontemplation, ſhall never 

1 cometobe fit for any high, a- 
ny noble, any. heroick under- © 
taking.  Thusthe muckworm 

4 that. pores upon the - ground 

J: continually will never arrive 
to the liberal ſcience bf Aſtro- 
#0my; aud we cannot but ſup- * 

. poſe that he ſhall ſhoot neerer 
Heaven who takes his aim at a 
ſtar, than he. that levels: at-a 
Gloworm, 

. . The efficient cauſe of vertue : 

1s c»ſiome; which isthegenuine 

1 Parent of an habit ; thus when * 
We ſee a man wallow in vice,we © 
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| dayheishabituatedto it, yetf* 
havethere been ſome whohaveſ 
endeavoured to alter this Pede-[ 
gree, aud to<ngraft this excel] 
lent Cie» on another ſtock, | 
Galen a Phyfictan , would} 
bring it under his cure ,” and] 

; place it within the verge of his | 
art, and could he doit, *| 
would be no ſmal addition to] 
hiscalling, both in reſpe& of Þ 
honour, and profit; which 
would zbound mn admirers,and | 
never want patients: how ne- 
cellary would the Phyſician be | 
| tothe Bod) Politickaswellas na. | 
+ tural, could he reftify and ] 
{ purge the manners, as well as: 
| the humours, and not only . 
__—_ to live, but to live. 
well? *O the facred power of :} 
» that Phyſick, which could purge * 


Out: 
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out wice, and be a cordiallno | 
vertae | thon 'halt a fragrancy | 
| beyond the ointment of the 4- 

| pothecary 5 whole ſrop alas can- | 
_ ang "g :] wertne , nel | 
DET ican 1s compounds 
| compoſe the affe&ions, all his . } 
| diftillations inſtill vertue, all 
| is efferces and ſpirits quicken 
| that noble heat inthe ſoul, its 
beyond the power of Chymiſiny 
|toentratt this habit, or to re- 
4ſfolvecorrupted natureinto its 
4 -firftprigcipleof purity. Shew 

| ME that DoFor that can by | 
"| tis Phyſiek make the cholerihe 
man aveek., the Coward, valiant, 
1or the corrupt, Jaſſt 5 and Jet 

{him enjoy thedeity of #{cula- 
4 j M12 Ah and his ruined Shrines be 
repaired forbis ſervice.l confels 1 
*they can make the Aiſer —_ 

is 


% 
y a » 
” : -1 


” v4 
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| Hisfiſt, and ſcatter his Angels, 
when he is terrifyed. with the] | 
_ dreadful apparition of death. | 
This wretch, contrary to all o-| 


thers, who. hold faſteſt when| 
in danger of drowning, unclut.| 
ching his gripe when he isfink-] 
Ing .1oto the. grave, and part-| 
Ing with his M.,:-02, his be-] 
loved Deity ſo long adored by] 
Him;.when the Dcvil appears 
-ready toceize him. But this is 
but like the Coward winkingl L 
_and- laying about him whenþ 
'there1s no remedy but fight. or 
dy, like Dametas in the nobleſ 
.and 1ngenuous Sydney, whoſ 
when the Sea would let him} d 
run-no further, turnd,& had theþ: 
hap to - have his adverſary cry l 
gu garter firſt;andthe one is asfatÞ 


. 
1 
| 


OM being liberal, as the other 
valiant, Tt wf 


—_ 
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Thus it ſcems, 'making for 
{his profeſſion, Galer attempts 
Fto cry up his own Diana , and 
jon Nature beget a Sire for ver- 
ze, for he will have it ſpring 
from a Temperam:nt of the Body; 
[but though this may encline, 
Lyet-doth it not norbllieily draw 


" 
1 
*: 
® 


'[ men to vertue. 

| 1. For weoften ſee waxners 
4changed, the temperament re- 
'maining the ſame; as in theex- 
ample of Themiſtocles ; and the 
| texzper changed, the manners 

| continuirg, for in the life of 
j|.1arivs we read, that though he | 
was both old ; groſs, and cor-. } 
| pulent, yet did hedaily in pub. } 
Flick exerciſe himſc]f in arms a. 

| mong the young men, endeavo» 
ring to make his body ative 
Fand nimble whether majure 

«2 woul 1 
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| wouldiarno: yea io fiery andfll 
YO! neg rien 1} 
chill troaſt of age which bac 
mndobicheadboery could inc J; 
nipit, and fuch athirf a 
honour burned within biz} 
E chattix Conſulſip adoun'd-with | 
the moſt ſplandid wyunphsiÞ 
*  couldnot Hin but his af; Þ 
| pays would have drawn F 
unweldie body crazid with 
ages: and loaden with deal 
B rt <omponnu w_—_—_ . 
rl!y lought to zent: 
dr by chief agninft'P 
Mit bridates; yea upon bisdeath 
{ bed when bewas lightbeuded, þ 
| dancyinghhe waswarriogagaiaft * 
- JAſithridates, he would often = 
 wuſeſuch poſtures. and motions 
| ofthebody, as becamea Genes. | 
| at, backed? wich aloud, and- * 
milita= \'q 
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mi litary clamour: Alas poor 
1 las If one fprip' of Laxrel 
a ſg have given thee contenit , 
which 11 a whole Grove thou 
uldſt not find , though 
Wpringing from thine own con- | 
queſts. 
J z% Agam the temper is not in 
Þur power, mennerrare, for if _ 
Wicy were nor  to-whar pur. 
fewould deliberation, coun- 
, exhortation ,- - praiſe; ; I" 
roo, laws, rewards, puniſh- 
Wents be? it is evident then 
Mat the Tearperameirtis not the - 
q FoxImate and chief cauſe of 


7 Second] y, And as Gables, ſo 
He Stoicks make Natwre the 
_ Fuſe of vert#e , which they told 
—_— man, but vice con- 
7 to Nature and acquired = 

cVI1 
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| evil cuſtom. Sothat they them? 
ſelves will have cuſtome t ef 
cauſe of the acquired habit of 
vices which grants our Tenet; 


for having proved vertze to beg 
babit acquired, notan innate ft 

_ culty, it muſt be the produft off 
cuſtome. PBelides, whatever 
"natural 1s immoveavle , but man] 
ers are mutable, as in the be 
forerecited example of Themif 
ſtecles , and how often bay 
our eyesſecn young men of ye 
ry promiſing beginnirigs de 
bauched by evil company , 
fall from that bright Orb of wal 
tue , in which had: they bet. 
placed by nature they woulf 
have been fixed ſtars? 4. 
Thirdly, Some there 1 7 
that aſcribe vertues original | 
educatios, and breeding, and} | 


IS 
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74 deed this is very much condu- 3 
4 cing to beget the firſt a&ts of * 
& veri»e, and: to put youth in. _ 
F the right road tocome to it but” 

2 it is not of force to creat the ha. 

4 bit: forhow many do we be- 


| hold excellently initiated” in + ; 
1 this ſacred myſtery by a good 

4 Twtorage , Which when - they 

| come to have the reigns layd in 

T theirnecks, gallop down hill , 

J and break the neck of all: thoſe 

4 goodly expectations. ? . for 

T the - beſt 1nftilled. precepts 

4 though they -may ſometimes 

4 check, yet are they.-not - of 

"| force toftop the carreer of the. | 

") headſtrong affetions, and mas- -... } 
1 oy are there,who can give good 
4 counſel to others, which they - 
& cannot or will not follow them. *? 
I ſclves. ' But Jet menotbe' miſ= ! 
| underſtood + 


#2 4 
- 
1, 

& 

vy 

- 
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uriderſtood, for thoughhwe'do{ 
i} not allow edweation- to be tlie; 
it proximate and _adciwate, yet 
i {ball we not deny-it tobe a're-; 
i- mote cauſe, which by entering: 
*# men invertuespath, which gow 
k on in will bring to: the habit, 
> may beſaidto lay the founda-] 
tion to this glorious Fabrick.] 
And thus though we cannot in] 
juſtice conferre the Crownas 'to) 
have reached the Goal, yerlet it} 
carry the przze for the firſt arty: 
though we muſt. deny it the; 
# mph duc to an abſolute vie] 
tory , yet ſhall we put the wu] 
tall/Crownon its head, for ha»J 
ving firſt mounted the Wal, anc | 
' firſt ereftedvertmes Enſigy upon] 
the Bdttlements, Let it then 
not beneplefted , but of all re 
celve Soy eſteem, as the moſt 
excellent] 
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1 excellent Treyner up -of youth, 
$ the moſt noble F:le-leader, who 
1 well tollowed condudts to vi- 
4 cory, that happy viFory which 
4 will reader us i#v7incible, place 
| us abovethe reach of any enemy, 
4 carry us out of Foriunes gunrſhote. 
Now the reſt enjoying what 
is their own, let us give Caſraan 
pL its due, which isto be the « 
iq cient: canſe of vertue, enabliog 
8] men by an often repetition. of 
y {auch or ſuch a vertuous a@i- 
eJoz, toa ready and unperturb- 
-J<d performing it upon occaſion; 
;-Afor to defornd ali*tleina ſimile, 
Show come your Artificers IN 
come excellent, unleſsby often - 
el pradice ,. Or your Souldier to be 
al expert, but by pats” 1 and it 
fis a maxim among MIRA 
| men , that a man Shes ſo well 
F verſed 
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verſed in ſpeculation, who hath 
all the arfr and ſtratagems of the 
 moſtrenowned Captains at his 
1H © fingers ends, yet at the firſt 
= ſkirmiſh will be to feek; and 
can we think the repugnancies 
within are leſs difturbing than 
enemies without,and requirenot 
a mind as well experienced tc 
refift and quell them £ To fun 
. up all the Frymon of the word 
"a01x1 Moral, «70 7% Ws % dertivec 
from the word which ſignifieth 
cuſtome , may con firm us that j 
Hathits origins] from the thing 
from whoſe name tt derives it 
denomination. For it wouh 
benomorea Soleciſee in fpeect 
:£o call the Son of Yar Trump at 
Engliſh man, than that mord 
or cuFomary virtue, which 
fpruvg from the lotns of Temp 
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rarent, Nature or Felncation, 

_ But now: to preſcribe a ſet 
ramber, totell how many atts 
go tothe makingup an habit,is 
F 1mpoſitble; for 1.fewer ot more _ 
| are requifite, accordingly as - 
"J themind is lefsor moreenclin'd © 

to-verfne.' 2. Some afts are more . * 

powerful, others leſs valid. 4. 
Attention makes Jarge amends 
for number , whoſe wotth, by 
way of exchange, may viewith 
hundreds, and, when put in the 
1 fcale, far outweighthetn. Nei- . : 
1 ther ſet any of usfear tooverdo, 
.q toaQ vertuouſly too often. 

The externa! cauſes of vertue 
q aretheexarpter of others, as in — 
"1 the before-named example! of 
Miltiades and Themiftocles ; and 
"| rewards and puniſhments, as we 


{ ſhall ſhew more fully in their + 
ads BE proper - 
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proper place. 

The end of wertue, is bonum 
civile, the common good, the 
general Iptereſt of m ankind and 
this muſt needs be lovely i io! all 
our eyes, dyane|% 8 ii. 08 or f2 
re: , faith the Philoſopher, it 1s 
honourable todo good to one, 
- toa nation heroical ; it is neer 
ot kin to divinity for a man to 
be able to contribute towards 
the welfare of his whole ſpecies: 
and Meagiitrates, men in publick) 
place, of whom it is ſpoken, 1 
| have ſaid yeare Gods, are placed 


f- -by God for the common good; 


| hols that are ſet to rule, like the 
Sun ſhould befull of light , and 


FE heat,viſibleinexampleand pon 


erfu] influence. 
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| Cnar XIX. 
of Probity, and the pra@ice of it 


among the Romans. 


ny © ies external obje@, as it re- 
| 3 lates to the Perſozs to. 
I wards whom wer!ae bends its eie, 
delivers it Janws-like, looking 
"Forward by Piety upon God, 
at ack ward by Probity upon man , 
|. (Prov iding a well-b:ing both for 
2PSorl and body, and direQing us 
For the bereft of our ſelves and 
Cthers. . 2 
V1] Ofthe firſt, piety,we havea- 
peady ſpoken, the other, Frobz- 
#y, is therefore that which re- 
Þains for the ſubje& ofour per- 
P-Yent diſcourſe, and this meets 
| I 3 us * 
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us well accompanyed , noblte 
: - followed, -as having all thoſe] 
 vVenucsMN hertrain, whichare 
neceflary to enable us in perfor- 
ming our dutzes as we ſtand in 
all relations, Far its denomina- 
| tion, wefindit termed by thej 
+ Greeks Kaxxdyalie, and by the 

' Latines ' HoneStas , from honos 
honour ; 10 ingenuauſly provi] 
dept were the 4utients that It 
might not be ſo much ag. menth- 
oned without its due, hononr, 
And indeed it is the very ab: 
ſixad of the other wertaess It 15 
the ci:c/e from whencethoſeno« 
+ ble /izes are drawn, and the. 
cexter in which they meet 5 it 1s 
the {a/t that ſeaſons them, and] 
the jor! that informs them, that 
beſtowes their glorious being 
Without this, Prudsce we el. 
| ut 


O—_ _ ___ __ on © 0. a 
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but canning. Juſtice, In execu= | 


| tion,but a more ſpectousand re. 


ſerved kindof revenge; In diſtri- 


1 bnticn,but a keeping of credit to 


maintain our trade x In reward 
ing, but a bribery to gain affecti. 


| On, andencreafe our dependant. 


cies. Fortitude, but a brutiſh 
andatity , and dating raſhneſs to 


4 render our, ſelves terrible , and: 


gain Domination. Temperance x, 
but a kind of ſen//oſes and ſins | 
p14ity, a Stoical prece Eng 3 
0V2r onr bodies. : 

Hence grew its eſteem among | 
the 1oral;F#s, which generally 
make the other vertues ſpring _ 


_ froms the pregnant womb of 


Probitie; and hencecame it to 


- Þe honored among the Romans , : 


which they beheld bleſſed with 4 
, fo glorious and numerous a pro- . * 
I 4. SeRy, , | 
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| geny, attended by ſo beautifull] 
F- a company of Darghters, 
{ - Thiswas it ſet Numa on the 
Throne, and made them with 
one conſent call himfrom a pri- 
vate. Country life to govern 
Rome, pailing by the molt noble 
among both Romans and $4- 
bizes, It was this fetched Ser- | 
r4nus. from the Plough , and as 
dorned him with the abſolute & 
uncontrollable power of Di&a- 
for... This encouraged them to. 
 ele& Cato tobe cle, and paſs 
by the: nobleſt Competitors , 

when inſtead of courting the | 
people, he ſeemed to threaten. 
| them, proclaming, that b 

| chooſing him and YValeriys Flacs 
' cx4 , whom they alſo made his 
 Collegie,, the City might be pur- | 
| gedofits new corruptions, and ; 
the * 


0 
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antient probity of manners re-  } 


ſtored. This made Fabritizs , 
when «the Phyſician ſent him 
word, that if he pleaſed he 
would poiſon Pyrrhbys', return 
the Letter to Pirrbas with this: 
exprobration, That he was 
moſt uafortunate in his choice 
of friends, as well as enemies 5 
which when Pyrrb#s had recei- 


| ved» and hanging his Phyſician , 


returned the Koman Captives 
without ranfom , Fabritizs ſent 
as many captives of his with 
this admonition, 'that hediſco< | 
vered the Treaſon notfor any fa- : - 


vour or reſpect he bore to him;, 


but to let him know chat the 


| Romans abhorred by treachzry to 


deſtroy their enemies. Pyrrbus - 


I had then invaded 7taly, had 0+ 


. . 


verthrown the Conſul Levinvn, 
e340 _ . and1 
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and was, grown numerous by | 
therevolt of many of the peo- | 
| ple of ltaly who lackicdto. bis. | 
| * Fortune; bis Phaſecian unſought 
- to, even of hisown accord, of-: 
«+ fers tojridthew. of this duvger-, 
"yet ſo. great was their love to 
| honeſty, they chole to. undergo 
any. bazazd, rather than to- con- 
niveat a diſhoneſt a, or in the 
leaſtto bear withit though in 
* Aa Stranger. 
Behold0 Matchinilian, this 1s | 
| that which truly eſtabliſhes a 
Ls Stats; when thy-ugworthy po- 
b - licies, though tbey may. be Pro» 
| fpcrous fora while, are never 
- long-lived , and thy rotten 
* Props will1n thecdloſe fail thee, 


| and bury thee in the ruins of 
\- that thou buildeſt upon them. - 

Produce mean example, where- 
| although 
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although Troſperity might lead | 
| the Van, reproach. and ruine 
did not bring up the Rear? 
where thy viYanics flouriſhing 
fora day, were not froftenipe. * 
at night ? where though they  - 
might bud-in-the morning, and | 
blow at noon's. they were. : 
not blaſted. inthe evening , and 
their. purple changed. tato- fa- - | 
bles, their rofte- tincturgd-man - 
tles 1nto- nights black livery , 
doubledy'd in Ifamy and Hor 
ror 2" whereas vertuous Hareify 
| renders States and Perſons ſtable > 

like it ſelf, whoſe glorious edf- 
fices in the rougheſt and' moſt |; 
boyſterous ſtorms ſtand. unſha-. - 
kenlike their foundation: .ye4 
and: alwaies cloathes them with 


ceſs» who in itsarmour of proof © 
_} haye.- 


5 ”) \ 


{ the: tryumphant roabs of ſuc-- | 
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| havecombated their Foes. This |/ 
| was it ſet Rowe aloft in ſpight of | 
| alloppolition, and raiſed her] ( 
on her feet, when ready to be] 

trampled on by her fierceſt foes. | : 

This was it upheld her courage] 
in the midſt ofthe greateſt loſles, |. 
and made her enemies tremble 
in the height of their vifories,'| 
if as accounting her inyincible 
t-- in her-vertue,” which would 
| wake all force ſtoop and vaile 
bonnet in theend. Thus may 
we fee PyriÞav even recking 
| with a bloody vi&ory, diſpatch 
F away his Ambaſiadour, and 
+ firetch out his victorious arms 
F. - tolimplore a peace, whileſt the 
beaten Roman diſdainstotreat, 
F andcan liardly: be brought to: 
|  giveanytermsto the Congueror, 
| 16jcQing his profered Friends 
q 4. _— (ips 


Y 
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. ſhip, as much as hisGol4 and © 
{Tbribes, For his Ambaſſadour 
| could notfaſten theleaſt gifton 


__y private perſon, norobtain * 


| any otheranſwer from the Se- 


ate, than a command to leave 
Italy» and that the Conſul was + 
comming, andin the head of 


1 the Roman Legions ſhould deli- 


| yer their Terms. This made 


Fabritizs contemn his profered 
Gold, deride his ſtratagem of 

the Elephant, which was ſud- 
denly brought upon him to try: 
if. they could terrifie him; re- 


| fuſe his profer of being next the- I 


King, if he would continue 
wich him; and return this brief 


anſwer, Tam no more moved - 


at your Beaſt, thanT was with 
your Go/d, and for me to live }. 


| with thee- would be perillous; 
> Q 


+ 


iy 
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| and malice: this gave him the 
|. Suffrages from all hisCompetitors, 


his being. choſen Cenſor, yea and-- 
| whom he pleaſed to be joined. 
|. with him. This was it, not- 


3 affeFion or money, yea that in-' 


— 


O Kg, for ſhould. thy Subjects] 
oncecometo know me, they] 
would. chooſe rather. to ſerve] 
methan thee; account Fabritz, 
4s more worthy of the Throne , 
than Ppyrrbav. This was it car- 
ried Eatarhe elder through the. 
greateſt oppofitions of the Ro: 
man Nobility , and ſet him a» 
bove. tie reach of their envy 


the antlcat and. nobleſt Roma 
bloud backt with all 1s factions | 
and dependancies being. unable 
to ſtand in competition with a 
Plebeian P1 obitie ,, or the whole 
Patrician Order to. put ſtop to- 


de- . 


| mand his: greateſt adverſary ta 


 [tacitly confeſs,that ber rougheſt 
| and beſt-edg'd files cart touch | 


| len wertre? which even wrelts. | 
| Encominsts-out of the mouths of. | 


41 Pyrrbue with admiration: cry: 
4 out, That it was eaſier to turn the 
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deſpight of Faveur and Bribery 
brought him off in all his accu- 
{ations ; ſo. that he never was 
once condemned though fifty — 
times. impeached, but in! every 
ation had the day; yea this . 
gavehimthe confidence to de. 


be J»age at his laſt eryal, who 
allo-gave ſentence far him - So. 
potent 1s Honeſty, that Malice it —- 
lelf cannot but yield, and ei- 
ther openly acknowledge, or 


it. Who wouldnot then im- 
brace this ſo potent, and excel- 


enemies - which could: make 


' SUM 


U 
33 
© 
- 
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1 wy rom its cenrſe, than Fabri- 
E tius from his inteerity, Andhis: 

 Ambaſladour Cyneas return this. 
| anſwer» when aſkt what he 


though of Rom:. That it was a 
* City of Kings , and a Senate of 
_ Gods; Every private perfon 
vertuoulſls commaniing his af- 


<4 wi > 


| feftions', and the Magiſtrates | 


| &ivinely influential for the pub- 


ike honor and ſafety, 
Andnow comming to handle 


the particular vertzes, we ſhall 


follow Cicero |.1. offic.? in his di- 
viſion ofthem Into Prudence, Ju- 


Tice, Fortitude, and Tempes>. 
rance, under which all neceſſary. 
honeſt ations may-be reduced ;* 
_andtheſeare commonly called? 
the Cardinal vertues. Prudence. 
, that direfts our reaſo».,the other? 
" govern our appetites , as Forti-: 


twae: 


ROSES... nnd af 
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{tude and Temperance inadverſe 
Jand proſperous affairs concern« 
[ing our ſelves, Juice in that 
{which pertains to others, 


et 


— —  — 


CHAP. X X. 


Of Prudence. 
His verize is called by the 
Greeks georners amd Tys penvds, 
Tfrom the 922wd, whole chief 
Jornamentit is: By the Latines | 
Prudentia,quaſt providentia a pro» -. | 
1J®idendo, it torzſeeing what is 
{to be avoided, what to be cho-+. 
ſen, as moſt appoſit for the wel- - 
| bting ofour ſelves and others , 
Fit being alſo its ſpecial employ- 
I ment to provide for the tuture, -... - 
42nd weare only to look upon It 
; m 
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| initspolitick capacity , as It 18 
reduced under Moral Philoſophy: 
for though it may be account-| 
ed an intel/eFual vertue in regard} 
of its /#ojeF and efficient c—— 
having its dependancy on the 
underſtanding and judgement: yet 
in reſpect of its objeF and erd it 
. becomes alſo moral , as. which 
leads not only tocontemplative 
but practical felicity, and be 
holds civil good avits moſtloye. 
And indeed prudence is *8X/14%. 
Joy the Maſter Workman, the 
principal Agent in the ratſing 
and compoſing of the noble 
frame of vertse,%s yg dun rod 
| Ee STWw; al bet] abby nab ot na] dvles Tedry. 
Teet; For as this dire@s , ſo doth 
werines, and vertuous men at | 
This draws the Hines of Elet#7 my 
ny. 


Y 


5 r 
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Jin whoſe reQitude the main { 
4 force Gt vertue liesz this ſquares Þ 
7 and: contrives by deliberation, | 
4 making the timbers fit, and the 
7} whole {tructure decent and uſe. 
7] full : yea ſo neceſlary an ingre- 
4 dint 35 it in zvorality, that 4ri- 
0 ſerie and with him / all the 210- 
ralifts have concluded, ' ®. }] 
Firſt, Thata man cannot be } 
vertuous, unleſs he be prudent; } 
Su yg L009 i Xab/P Td oe98y Ab 01, ame 
ad 5 perk Tv 4908, Abqy Thee, ded]d Tet; 
For wertue is not only an hablt | 
cenſonant to, but joined with right | 
reaſoz. T 
1 Secondly » That a man can- _ 
| not be prudent, unleſs he be 
' vertuons: for he muſt have'a 

4 right end in all his actions, 
T which is inconfiftent with cr00- 
| ked manners. Qualis vita, fins 
| ita, : 
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ita.may be well enough apply'd 
here; beſides, vice perverts the 


A 
\f 


4 | Judgement nalÞtanmavdivar Tots Tt, A 


| _ ting Tradeſ-man ſhews colors by a 


falje light. It is therefore af-! 
firmed on all hands, «7 74 iy. 
Pebrnory , xa? Thy nOucdy age|dy 9&2]6” 
Mica: To teyor,. That by prudence! 
| "and vertue, every work, is made; 
F-. abſolute Vertue ſetting up a right! 
| end, and prudencemaking choice 
© of apt means to bring us to that 


end, 


eſt rerum bonarum, malarums 
"I 


; Prudence thus comming | 
- - within our verge,let us inquitre F 
- What it is: And firſt we find Þ 
; Cicero in l. 9. deinvent. thus tel- ! 
- ling us, That Prudcnce is an | 
' exact knowledge cf what is 
- both good and evill, Prudentia IP 


 T&s Tegn|iha's &exd A and like a chea- Ju 


\'L 
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| Mtrarnmque peritia, And Lipſe- 
Is makes it, notitia rerum even- 
[runmqueyet judicium in iis redum, 
An ability in knowing, and 


vents. AriSFotle defines it ,1.6. 
leth.c,$. 5's dnndds perd Aye wear 
I) Tet T& 7 dyJednre dayalld xat xaxd, 
[An habit conjoined with right 
Ireaſon, converſant and opera- 
Itive in thoſe things which bring 
Igood orevilunto man. 

| And now having viewed its 
leſerce, let us a little conſider its 
operation, and we find its em- 


Iwhich are good and profitable, 
{not particularly onely to health 
& ſtrength, but which generally 
Jjconduceto a vertuous and hap* 
Ipy life, /;b.5.ethic. e, 5. and this 
(| | not 


judging aright ofthings and e. © 


N pert . " : 
CE Ee CS er an LE ee __ 


Iployment.to conſiſt ja a ſolid + 


Ideliberation of thoſe things + 4 
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 . not by deliberating of the ge-J 
|- neral puecepts, and lawes off 
| living, which are certainly de} 
* fined, butby conſulting how] 
| to fquare cach finglea& by the] 
| ftreight rule of wvertue; for in 


- the variety of circamiFances up} 
on which thereGitude or pray, 
' vity of ation depends conſiſts] , 
- the obſcurity, and in this conſuls] | 
tation is ſolely requiſite : Andſ} 
now counſe} being taken, proud 
dence decrees that good is to be 
choſen before evil, che greaterſ; 
g20d before theleſfer , and rhe 
eſlerevilbefore the greaterzyelf; 
this onely iz malo triiti , non Far: : 


, 
* . 


; pls for the prudent man alwat 


nstheleaſt bafenefs; there] 


fore. the Philoſopher tells w ; 
that there are ſome thingy, 
which are to be abhorr'd abowlf; 
torment 


_ 
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'torments, or death it ſelf ;thus 
f Pericles being intreated by a 
| friend to givea falſe teſtimony, 
returned thisanſwer, 47 ps ovu- 
Tedr]ewTors placard uixe lier I'm 
only to belp my triends In ſuch - 

1 things as offend not the Gods z 
4 and the French Hiſtory affords 
Ja memorable example of this 
.1n the Prince of Conde , who 
q being trecherouſly ſurpriſed by 
[Charles the gth. and word ſent 
'him thathe muſt ehooſe either 
togoto Maſs, tody, or to be 
I perpetually impriſoned. nobl 

\ anſwered , For the firſt, by God, 
F Pence Twill never doit , for 
Athe other two let the King do as he 
1 plecſe, yes © doubt nat but God by 
\ bis Fatherly providence will turn 
Fall to the beſt: He refules "the 
Fcrime, neither would he (ee 
E., the 
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 thepuniſhment, leſt he might 
feemiodiſavow his own inno-[ f, 
© cency: Whereas David, con- F 
q 


vinced of his guilt i» numbering 
the people, by chooſing the Pel; 
' ſtilence, before Sword or Fa] ; 
mine, asa more mild and fa-f, 
therly puniſhment , ated thelf, 
part of a prudent man, 2 Sam.|y 


a. Ji 


5. _— 


_CHAP. XXI. 

© Jn 

of the Cauſes of Prudence, Naa 
tural parts, Experience, Learnst 


ing, Travel, @c. +& 
"He chief cauſes of Prudence{c 
may be. reduced undet]} 
three heads, Nature, Uſe] a 
Learninge | ; 4c 


Firſt] 
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Firſt, there muſt be ſome 
foundation in nature, ſome 
ground whereon. tv build, ex 
quovis ligno non fit Mercurius , 
every block will not make a- 
Mercary, 1t is in vain to waſh 
an Zthiopian, and though a 
fool bebrayed in a Morter he 
|w!ll never become wiſe: there: 
|fore theMoraliſts generally hold 
Jtbeſe three things requiſite to 
Jtke acquiring of Pradence, Eve _ 
1 AtvoTys: prin, a cleer judge- 

ment, aquick Apprehenſion » 
Jand a ſtrong Memory; The 
two firſt being neceſjary to a 
Iright judging , and readily ap*. 
Jplying apt means for gaining 
gour end, Thus Thucydides 10 
lb. 1- giveSus an eminent Ex 
wyawplein the perſon of Thewiſto- 
Iles, who without long warn- 
K| K Ing . 


: 
31 
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dome or never milled his mark 


. wirotanta vis animi, ingeniiquy 
'fuit , ut quocunque loco nat eſſet, 


Videreturs mills ars neque priva* 


Ing or tedious conſultation, by 
the very acuteneſs of his under- 
ſtanding gaye the beſt counſel: 
in future things he could exa@. 
ly conjecture what would hap- 
; In preſent affairs he was 
your of diſpatch 3 he was moſt 
exterous at diſcovery in un- 
known, and in obſcure things 
above all men could foreſee 
what might be for the better , 
and what for the worſe: to ſum 
up all, what by the ſtrength of 
nature, and helpof deliberation, 
he became ſo exad, as heſel: 


And Liviein 4. dec. lib. g. ſhew! 
another in Cato Major, In hoo 


fortunant ſibi ipſe fainrus ſuiſſi 


14; 
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te , neque publice rei gerende ci 


de fuit , urbanas , ruſticaſque res 


pariter callebat: ad ſummos hono- 
res alios Scientia juris , alios elo- 
quentia', alios gloria militaris 

 provexit 5 huic ver(atile ingenium 


ſec pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natun 


ad id unum-diceres , quodcunque 
ageret, The laft which is Me- 
-morie furnithes us with exam« 
ples and preſidents by which 


we are taught both by other -. } 


mens lofſes or advantages, what ? 


courſe, and how we ſhould 
ſteer in all our affairs. Thus 
the Philoſopher in his little book 
_ of the Vertues ftiles Memory 
the cauſe, and that known. 


Y verſe: u/zs we gennit, mater pepe= | * 
rit memoria, makes Vſe the Fa- / : 
ther, and Memory the Mother \ | 
of Prudence. Demoſthenes faith. ' } 


K 2 it 
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'| it is required ina prudent man | 
| to remember what is paſt, to 
diſpatch and mind whats pre- | 
| ſent, and to provide for what | 
{| may happen. And Tſocrates 
| givesthisrule, That when we 
| deliberate, weought to confi- 
- der of paſt examples, for by 
 callingto mind things that are 
one, we ſhall be better ena- 
bled to make proviſion for 
. things that are tocome. We 
fhall ſum up this with that of 
Strada in his prolus. academ. Qui 
memoria pre alijs valet, glorietur . 
tenquam excellenti vite bonogtan- 
quan theſauro, et penu diſcipli- 

| aarum, germana literature, mnſa- 
l. rum Parente, altriceſapientie, in- 
| frgni demum argumento divinita- 
tis; as was obſervably eminent 
in thoſe prudent mien Homer,, 
Ariflotle, 


| | 
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Ariſtotle, Seneca, and eſpecially 
Julizs Ceſar , who is reported 
never to have forgotten any 
thing , butan injury. 

The ſecond help is »ſe or expe- 
rience , Which furniſh us with 


-an Inſight in ſingle actions , 


which are moſt neceflary the 
prudent mans knowledge ; na 


tural abilities, and learning 
do often make men opi1n1ative, ._ ; 


and to preſume themſelves 
knowing and wiſe : but it is © 
experience that br ings ſolidity, — 
The greateſt Clerks are not al- 
wales the wiſeſt men ; Therfore 
Theognis concludes 4a wir args - 
Torr xaxdy phy Ties I ago, O- 
Pinion to be of evil conſe- 
quence, but uſe ofthe beſticon- 
cernment;z to which Lipſfa al- 
{:nt eſpecially in thoſe that are 

tO 


ec _—_ <—_— .- 
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_ and Mllitary art requilite to the 


' wetreto performa far voyage , 


vas beſt acquainted with the 


are to ſit at thehelm in a State * 

indeed this is it which in every] 
art makes a man his Crafts-Ma«|: 
ſterz and there is both. a civilll 


well-governing of a State - 
theretore your experienced 
Soldier is choſen to command, 
and men moſt verſed in State 
affairs held fitteſt for counſel, 
and government. Suppole wel 


or to etiter an unknown and 
dangerous harbour, would we 
not chooſe him for a Pilot who 
had. ofteneſt ſteered it, who 


paſſage ? truly let us conſider 
and:we ſhall find a Common- 
Wealth may properly enough 
be likened toa Ship, and the 
mannagement of affairs to 
ſteerage; 


/ ® 


'Y | 


be 
1/1 
1e 


d 
, 
E 
, 
E 
y 
J 

} 


"I to the then choſen Conſul c3- 
10 cero. 


20 Can ſteera Ship becalm'd - but 


| What ſhe will bearin foul, what 
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ſteerage; thus Horace Ode 14. 
0 wavis, referent in mare te novi 

Fs: And the ingenuons 
and learned Johyſon in his Cati- 
line brings Cato thus ſpeaking 


- — Each petty hand 


hethat will | 
Govern, and carry her to her 

ends, muſt know | 
His tides, his currents, how to 

ſhift his fails; 3 


' 1nfair weather; 

Where her ſprings are, her leaks 
and how to ſtopthem; 

What ſands, what ſhelves, what 
rocks do threaten her, 

Theforces, andthe natures of _ 


all winds, : 
3 * 5 Guſts, | 
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i 


Gulſts, ſtorms,. and tempeſts.| 
. When her Keel ploughs Hell, 
And Deck knocks Heaven,then 
. to mannage her 

| Becomes the name, and office o 
a Pilot, = 
Thus the prudent man muſt 
not onely be well acquainted 
with his own ſtrengths, the 
ability of the means he hath 
choſen as fit to bring him to his 
propoſed end , but with the 
vigor and force of whatſoever 
is likely to oppoſe him : He 

| muſt provide foropen aſlaults, 
| .- and countermine againſt under- 
| hand practices, for ſhould he. 
depend onely upon his own 
Þ power, he will beat loſs upon 
{ © every oppoſitionz he will bowl 
ſhort of his Mark, unleſs he 
allow for rubs, which may be. 
in 
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in the way, And hence it is 
11 that the Moralifts generally ex- 
clude young men as incapable 
of Prudence , who by the natu- 
ral heat and vigor of youth are 
too fiery , apt to preſume and 
run headlong into ation with- 
out any deliberation; whereas 
gravemen, through uſe,and ex- 
perience are made wary and 
provident; They will look: 
before they leap , conſider whe- * 
| ther they ſhall be able to carry .. 
F onſuch or ſuch adefign,, mau- 

gre all oppoſition, before they 

imbark themſelves in it : there: 

fore Homer being to preſent a _- 
prudent Counfeller under the 

perſon of NeiFor, makes him 305 

years «of age; a+ man of the 

greateſt experience, who had 
waded . through the . employ» | 
Ks5. meats» 


—_— hd wn ©. wm 3 o | pur” bad 
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ments of three ages. 

The third help 1s Learning; 
- for there being ſo great a vari- 
. Ety, ſuch nooks, and corners 
| inaction, that light is neceſſa. 
F ty on all ſides to turther us in 
5 our ſearch , 1t will be needtull 
| for us that would be prudent 
F tofly to Learningfor ald, which 
F .cattafford us noble and copious 
aſtiſtance. 


As firſt Hiforz , which is as 


| it were another ſe , but of a 
” more vigorous capacity. Man 


clog d with matter can move | 


but flowly, and by his birth 


and outward concernments 1s: 


commonly circumſcribed with- 
tn ſome narrow nook or angle 
of the World, where he js con 
{ ftrain'dto ſpend that ſhort time 
| cflite which nature day -- 
. that 
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|. paralleld, and which we may *' 
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that let him employ hits utmoſt _ 
diligence in obſervation, and = 
molt ſtritly take notes, his © 
knowledgecan atrive but to the 
| halfofone ages experience, and 
that too but of a few Nations 
ations; whereas Hiſtory layes 
before usall mankind in all ages * 
ating in whatever as yet hath. 
happened, and providing for, 
| andagainſt whatever could fall 
under humane conſideration ,. 
ſo that we ſhall not meet with 
any affair which may not be_ 


not find mannaged by others, ..._. 
even to our hands, in the large 
Volume of Hiffory, This 1s 
that which can make a young 
man prudent , and exalt his ex. © 
erijence above the oldeſt he: 


that ſhall ſtand on tipto upon | 


bop 
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. his own obſervation: this is 
| that upon whoſe Shoulders a | ; 


{ ...chciſe precepts, with good Þ 
and whojſome admonitions:;for | 

wile and prudent men generally Þ 
being tte Penmen to Hiſtory, 
have flouriſhed her about, and 
embroidered the edges of her 
Garments withrich and preci- 
ous maxims, coſtly and curious | 
obſervatiors of their own. We 
will conclude Hiſtories chara- 


| ter with Heinſsus, Eſt certiſſt- 
| - _—_ 
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ma divine erga Homines benigni- 
tatis obſes, weritaiis mater, vite 
norma, aFionumpropagatrix ve... 
ra, Prudentie ( ut quidam apu 
Grecos loquitur ) metropolis, He | 
atatem noitram cum 4tate equat 
univerſt:;, hecimaginem, non Core 
poris, ſed vite, ſed conſiliorum , 
ſed animi adpoSteros transfundit, 
et expreſſam non 1m ere, aut ſerro, 
non piGure beneficio aut plaitice | 
 immortali rerum ac verboruwt co- 
lpia delineatam omnibus ſpetan- 
FT damexbibet. 

Y Anditis reported of Lacizs 
>. Euculus , who conquered: two 
great Kings, Mithridates and Ti- 
© Lranes,, that by Hiſtory he was 
| traynedup tothatſ{kill in Mar- 
tial affairs, which rendred htm 
both an able and vidorious 
General, one who with. 12000 
| foot 
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foot, and 3oco horſe, bſieged| 


the great City Tigranocerta, anc 


beat Tigranes comming to re-| . 


Heve it with 20000 darts and 


Nlings, 150000 foot, and 55000] - 


horſe, 170co of which were ar- 
med cappa-Pe. 


| Secondly, As Hiſtory, ſo Phi- 
loſophy , as firſt Moral , confers. 
much helpin attaining of Pry. 


dence. 

As1. inteaching thoſe pecu- 
liar rules of life, and Canons, 
according to which the prudent 
man governs his counſels, and 


- adtions; beſides, it is generally 


| heldthata mancannot be pru- 
|. dent unleſs he be vertuons, now 
the readieſt way to become fo 
is to know what vertze is, and 
wheremit confiſts, which Moral 


Philoſophy teaches, together 
wulk- 


— 


Ewe. Sb ©. 


4 with the means toattain it. To 
fam up all, prudence.it ſelf, with 
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all its precepts , and rules, is _ 
here handled; whether then 

ſhould we go for water but to 
the Fountain, where It 1s moſt 


pleaſant, Dnulcizs ex ipſo fonte 


biluntur aque , molt abundant, _ | 


and moſt eafte to come by? 


Secondly, Speculative Philo« 


ſopby 1s a great help ; this con- 


fers Sapience. a dear friend, and 
ſupport to Prudence,upon whoſe 
precepts Prudence builds , and 
latesthe foundation of its rules; 
as for example, upon the do» 
arine of the rational ſoul, the 
doarineof the will , and of the 
affeFions : neither can any man 


be prudent, unleſs he be able to 


diſcern thoſe various circum- 
ſtancesof perſons, places , and © 
times, 
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' times, all which are dibinaly 
handled 1n Speculative Philoſog 
phy. Thus Ariſtotle affirms $4- 
/ pienceto be maryellouſly profi- 
table for the ſolid underſtand- 
iog of humane fe/icity, ( which 
1s the end prudence propoſes) 
both becauſe the operations of 
the will have their dependency 
upon the operations of the x 
deritanding, for we will after 
'the ſame rate as we underſtand; 
as allo becauſe many arguments 
may be drawn from Speculative 
Philoſophy which may much 


conduce to the exercile of ver- 


tue; asan infight into the tem- 
per of our bodies may perſwade 
us to Temperance. And Lipſius 
commends both Moral and Spe- 
| culativePhiloſophy ; Dug iſle par« 
tes formant hominis aninum, . vel 


ad 
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ad virtutis amorem,@pretium vel 
ad notitiam Celeſiium, © Ter- 
reftrinm, e quibus magcnitudo a- 
nimi oritur » & ſimul modeitia, þ 
collatione utrorumque, becauſe } 
both of them create in the mind 
of man as well alove andeſteem 
of yertue, .as a knowledge of 
the nature of Cxleſtial and 
earthly things, from which 
ſprings magnanimity, and mo- 
deſty too by comparing each 
with other, To ſumup all with 
that known ſaying of Divine 
Plato, Then Commonwealths 
{hall become happy, when Phi: 
loſophers are made Magiſtrates , 
or Magiitrates addi themſelves 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. 

Thirdly, Philology, a Ikill 
in Languages is of much impor- 
tance to a prudent man,by von 

e 
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| he is made able not onely to 
Converſe with, but to dive1nto 


the aCtions of Foreiners ; indeed | 


all commerce, all correſpon- | 
dences, all leagues are behoid- 
ing to this, without which na- 
tion could not diſcourſe with 
nation but by figns, by mop- 
ping and mowing as Mozkzes do: 
and it would be as poſlible for 
us to underſtand the Cats wa ws 
ling 1a our gutters, as an Am- 
bafladour, of Merchant which 
 couldnot ſpeak Exgliſþ. 
' "Laſtly, Both Geometry, and 
Geography are of no ſmall uſe to 
advance Prudence; and Ariſto- - 
He is bold to affirm it impoſlible 
for a young man to be prudent 
without ſkill in the Mathcma- 
tikes, 6.Eth,2.c. 

' But to theſe three, to wit, 
Natural 
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Natural parts, Uſe, Learning \, 
we may adde as inſtrumental 
cauſes both a careful obfervati- } 
_ on of examples, andalſo Tra- 

vall 3 thus we ſhall find DexzoiF- 
henes aff ming allewnau Te 15 er6» 
gar Tagadiuy pact yguperer parney tus 
aal815 yiyrora 7 and Terence, Hoe 
vero eft ſapere, in aliorum vitam 
 $anquan in ſpeculum intueri, et ex 
illis exemplum capere tibi quod ex | 
u/x fiet, The wiſe man drefles | 
himſelf in the glaſs of other 
mens ations, in which he may | 
diſcover what is comely and fit>-. 
for him: and Homer gives tra- 
vall for a chiF&uſe of prudence 1 
in his Ulyſſes, Torndy S' arlewnau! 

iher *dcta, xa voor yro, And now 1 

ſhall ſum up all with a few ex- 

amples, which are held by many 

more prevalent in periwation 

than 
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. thanadviceor inſtruction, And 
firſt, Solozthe Athenian Law-ma- 
ker was not onely endowed 


with parts, exerciſedin affairs, 
improved by trayail, but ex-" 


cellently learned, as —_ of his 
writings teſtify ; yea ſo deſirous 
was he ot knowledge, that up- 


on his death-bed being viſited 


by ſome friends, he lifted up 
- his head, and liſtned to rheir 
diſcourſe, and when aſked for 


what end he was ſo attentive, 


returned this anſwer,that khrow- 
| ing this, I may dy more learned. 
{ Thus Fpimanondas, the glory of 
Thebes, is repottEd by Thucydi- 
des to have ſtudied much , but 
avev paAcKIEs, without effemina- 
Cy» Thus Philip, thus' Alex» 
ander, thus Philopomen, Catosthe 
younger , Julizs and Auguitus 

| Ceſar 
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Ceſar were learned, the latter | 
of which diſcharged a Conſular 
Leget,asrude, unlearned, and 
] unfit for 1imployment, becauſe 
he had writen 7x; fogpſe. Thus 
Marcus Antonizs the good Em- 
peror was called the Philoſopher, 
and that famous Lady 7/abel/a 
| of Spain, and the incomparable 

Elizabeth of England were ſtu- 
dious and learned, 


Af 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Prudence of the Romans. 


\ His victorious and fortu- 
nate Common-wealth was (0 
ſenſible of the neceſſity 

of this vertue to the wel-being 
of a State, that they took the 
|| greateſt 
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greateſt care to provide that 
able and prudent perſons ſhould 
only be admitted to the man - 
 nagement of affairs : as for ex- 
ample,they had their Lex anne- 
lis, the Law that provided, 
that none ſhould bear office be. | 
fore ſuch and ſuch an age, be- | 
cauſe they would not have un- | 
experienced, rafh and impru- | 
.- dent young men truſted at the | 
" helm -of State, Thus Latin» | 
Pacatis in Laudat. Theodoſti. An- | 
norum, inquit, ita cura fuit ma. |} 
joribas, ut non ſolut# in ampliſſi= | 
mis Magiſtratipus adipiſcendis, | 
ſedinPreturis quoq;, aut Adilita- |. 
tibus capeſſendis 2£t as {is ſpeFanda 
petitorums neque quiſquam tantum 
valgerit nobilitate , vel gratia. qui 
annos comitiali lege preſcriptos , 
feſtinatis bonoribus occuparits | 
Thus 
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Thus Cicero Philip.5. Legibus an 


nalibus cum grandiorem etatem | 


ad Conſulatum conſtituebant , te « 
 meritatem adoleſcentie vereban- 
Far. frains 

Thus 0vid 5. Feſt. 
Finitaque ce riis 


| Legibas eft eias, mnnde petatur 


| honos. 
$ And we find that thoſe that ſet 
3 the feweſt will have 25 years of 
F agethe time wherin the firſt of- 
* fice to witof Quezſtor could be 

F$ born;for that of Fdilis.andTri- 
{ bune 270r28. for Prztor 35. for 
{ Conſul 42,or 43.as Cicero plainly 
4 tells 1n Phil.5. Quid Alexander ' 
| Macedo > qui cum ab ineunte etate 
res max imas gerere cepiſſet, tri- 
| geſimo tertio anno mortem obiit £ 
J que ctas noitris legibus decens an- 
J ris minor quan Conſularis. And 
though 


WAP: AN owe dia dts * Fedor, 
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though this Law might now 
and then be diſpenſed with in- 
ſome extraordinarydanger.and 
for ſome' more than ordinary 
worth and vertue in ſome lingle: 
| perſon, as Scipio Africanws, Sie 
pio Zmilianus andPompeirs Mag. 
#5 : as there can be no general 
rule but 'may admit of-ſome 
exception,eſpecially where the 
reaſon ofthe Law pleads againſt: 
the Letter, which taken ſtrictly! 
would deprive the State of the 
ſerviceof ſuch eminent Citizens 
when her dangers would admit 
of no delay: yet for the genera 
it was irviolably obſerved until 
the unruly and tyrannous 
Monarchs -tarned this - toplie 
turyy, together with all other 
their moſt ſacred Laws anc 
Liberties Thus alſo we ſbal 


find 
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tind Lycurges that wiſe Lawgi: 
 veramong the Spartans, ( who 
| fo long as they obſerved his 
roles were the moſt eminent 
Stateamong the Greeks} would 
admit none into the Senate , 
, | unleſs he were ſixty years of 
| | age. | | 
" But we ſhall conclude this 
e | with ſome few examples which 
ty may convince us throughly of 
yi the benefit of Proﬀdence. Cato 
#be elder being Conſul, had Spain 
$ alotted for hi, Province, which 
4 was then neartoa total revolt; 
coming thither the Celtiberians, 
a warlike and populous nation, 
uggoffered to aid him for 2006 
fieytalents ; this propoſition was 
exfgenerally diſliked by the 
ndRomans, as a thing unworthy 
allfthe Kowan magnaminity, by 
ad} L money 


wv 
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money to buy aid or friendſhip, 
until the Conſul! convinc'd them 
how ſmall a thing the Celtiberi- 
aus demanded , without whoſe 
aid there was no hopes of viFo- 
ry; For ſhould we overcome by. 
their aſſeitance , we will pay them 
out of the enemies ſpoils, ſaid he, 
but ſhould we and they be beaten , 
neither will they be alive to de- 
mand , nor ſhall we be left to pay, 
Scipio Africanus , being about 
to invade 4frike, and carry the 
war to the gates of Carthage, 
prudently ſeeing that a Stat 
' , Which warred by  Mercinaries, 
_ -would be weakeſt ar home, 
ſeleted 3co able and reſolat 
young men ont of the Roma 
Legions, whom he kept abou 
him, none knowing to wha 
cad, andbc<ing arrived in q 
| cili 


- i 
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ly, hecommanded 3oo of the 
nobleſt and wealthieſt Sicilian 
young Gentlemen to appear ſuch 
a day with their horſeandarms, 
The rime being come, he de- 
manded whether they were 
willing to go with him, orno £2 
"for he had rather they ſhould 
now tell the truth, than after- 
wards be unprofitable, and un. 
ative,as fuch would be. Wher- 
npon one of them anſwered , 
that if he were putto his chaice 
he ſhould rather ſtay at home; 
Scipio commeading him for his 
ingenutty , and calling one, of 
the 300 hundred Roman young 
men, this youth, ſaith he, ſhall 
ſerye in your ſteadi 


. tion you will furn# 


horſe and arms , and take him 
home, and exerciſe and teach 
L 2 him; 


= a "S 
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q 'a long and chargeable war: 


| | diſmiſlingtheir perſons from a; 


| ner of laying and leyying it, : 


"to the Common-wealth , whoſe 
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him; which he joyfully con- 
ſenting to, allthe reſt preſently 
defired a diſmifſion upon the 
ſameterms: Thus raiſed he a 


gallant Troop, which did him 


great ſervice, without charge 
treaſury - was emptyed by | 


and obliged the - Sicilians 
and their friends, by | 


dangerous war upon ſo ſmall” 
and inconſiderable a condition 

as that ſeemed to- them, who! 
would have given far more had 

they been put to their own 
choice. And indeed it 15 not; 
ſo much the tax, as the man- 


thar begets diſtaſtes, tumnles , 
infurretfons, and revolts./ 
Had! 


hy”. cn we 


i... 
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Had Scipio laid this charge of 
providing horſe and arms, &c, 
upon thele Sic;il;ay Gentlemen, 


| without any other circum- 


ſtance, what mutterings would 
there have beea ? why ſhould 
we: above-all others be thus u- 
ſed? and what hatred would it 


| have procured him? whereas © 


doing as he did, firſthe ſeem'd _ | 


{4 to have a great confidence. in 
their worth and valour , to 


chooſe them out of the thou- 
lands of Sicily x then a great re- 
gardof and civility to their per- 
lens, by enquiring whether 


{| they were wiiling to ſerve or 


no; Laſtly a greater reſpef to 
their contentment than his 
own » by ſo gentle and eaſle a 
diſmiflion. ot them whom he 
had honoured above others, and - 

L. 3 who. 


_ dencein theſe, ſo may. we ſee. 
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who by refuſing to engage with. 
him, diſappointed his hopes, &- 
made vc1d the great expeaati- 
ons he had of them : 2ndſo by 
this means impoſed an obliga- 
tion upcnthem, who in ano- 
ther way would hayelookedon. 
it as a great diſcourteſie, And 
as we find the benefit of Pru- 


the miſchiefs which impro-: 
- vident raſhneſs wrought in 0- 
ther examples. As in Corela- 
nu5 , who by his ſtubborn and: 
harſh carriage brovght baniſh- 
ment on himſelf, a miſerable 
war and diſgrace upon his! 
Countrey, which at laſt cauſed 
his death. T hus Tercn1t:5 Varro 
by raſhneſs- and 1mprudency 
had almoſt ruined hts Country 
in that fata] and blccdy batrall 
ar 
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at Cannes. And multitudes of- ! 
other exampl:s we ſhall meet * 
with in all Hiſtories, yea and in 
our own dayly experience and 
obſervation. 


— _w_—— 


CHAP. X X11. 


Of Juſtice, and the Roman pra» 
Tice of it. | 


T would be a thing of the ' 
| ER concernment both to. + 
know and chooſe what isgood : 
and to accomodate our ations 
to the exat circumſtances of | 
place, time; and perſons, unleſs 
ve ſhould 2cknowledge our * 
ſelves obliged to vertuous afti- 
ons, and to a total obedience i 
of all her lawes, which 18J#-? 


L4 ſtices. | 
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| ſtices part to teach, whole j 
| Praiſewere more proper for a 
prolix Oration than thenarrow 
I:mits ofour diſcourſe, Ariſtotle © 
in brief calls it, KeaTiony Tay es 
Toy , the beſt of the vertnes, 
And Plato iff ionigs; off £20; rw 
bavuesds ; that neither the mor- 
ning nor eyening Star are ſo 
admirable. Cicero in l. 3. offic» 
Tu$titia eſt virtue excellenti(ſuma , | 
& ſplendidiiſima , Omninm UOir- 
Tuturm regina, ac domina. And 
Scalig. Exercit.307.Selt.3.Juititia 
3 eſt conf ervatrix con JunGionlss bu- 
Wi Mare, que conjundio ad beatitu*. 
If dinemmagnanacſt, Jndeed it 
- 1s the ule of other vertues t6- | 
Wards OtFers : Toaxdl yag Wu per Tot; 

| cenkror” TH agerh Surara Xeicar oy 
| Tols Te Ge « Juyaſiort, For as 
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ny that can be vertucus” for 
their own concernment, who 


1 m other mens | will fauvulter. 


Therefore as Cicero Juſtitia foras 
ſpeFat , totamque ſe ad alienas 
utilitates porrigit, atque explicat. 


Juſtice will teach "them to a&_ 
yertuouſly towards others, It 


is dyaNy EANGTeOy Ul good to On 


thers, and indeed the moſt * 


beautiful , perfet, and beſt 


vertue. For he 1s the moſt ver- 


ms," 3x 35h ne xedres 8 
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who is good to others; hetc lies 
the point ; hic labor hos opus #8F, 
To make profit, pleaſure, re- 


venge, &c,- give-the way to - 


vertue, to right and <quity, 


It is called by the Greeks 
Omanoomn,by the Latines Juſtitia, . 
and it is Either general which : ? 

Ls5. confliſts ; - 
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| conſiſts ;z a vertuons obedience of 
all lawes tending to the preſerua- 
tion of humane focietz, and this 1s. 
"del. an univerſall vertue, 
according to that of the Pro- 


verb. | 

—— Ev I SirtacooUyn avaniliny Teo ds 
jb od 
Or particular, which is.4 keeping - 
a mean and 4quality. in all thoſe 
ll things in which. 2dverſity or pro- 
Wo ſperity bath to do, or wherein for-. 
| tynerales; to give the definition 
of both according to Ariſtotle. 
E-1s ap 1s Tear] 1101 Toy Pixaiey f100,nad 
dg us Sita ongtyET1 Kal BEAOVTH Te + | 
xe , jt 18 an habit apting men. 
to juſt actions, whereby they 
are<natled todo, and wil juſt 
things. 
Nowfor to handlethis at large, 
{ ſuppoſe would: be to lirth 
purpoſe, there being none that 
percy1ye 


- ets Os 


' treaſury, and you. ſhall have a- 
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percetve not that it 1s the chief | 
duty, asbeing of general con- : 
cernment , of the Magiſtrateto. 
look well tothe exerciſe of this © * 
vertue: I ſhballonely therefore. : 
hint in ſome caſes which are :; 
c{Icntiall to the welbeing of a 
Slates | 
As firſt in- caſes of publick. 
danger,” the particular mem- 
bers of a State are bound iz ju> - 
ſtice to help the publick with their _ 
private $iccks, thus we ſhall : 
find in the Roman State;Liv. det... 
They brought in all _ 
their Gold, Silver, and coined 
Braſs, reſerving .only enough- : 
for an Ornament of diſtintion, * 
and for the publick ſervice of: | 
their Gods , into the Common i 


motive; Reſpublicaincolumis &.- | 
privatas:s 4 
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| privatas res facile ſalvas prevtes : 
| pablica prodendo tua nequicquan 
| ſerves, | 
WW Secondly, the Xugiftrate, | 
W- after the danger i+ paſt, is in 

} Juſtice bound to ſee theſe publick, 
WM debts ſatisfyed ,- there being no- 
WM thing more to be preſerved 1n- 
Mt violable thanthepublick faith: 
| Beſides Prudence teaches this, 
W- torifthe people perceive them 
"ML negligent intheir publick truſt, - 
WW itwill wake them refractory , 
KM and careleſs in their private du- 
” ties. Weſhall inſtance no fur- 
-therthanin trading, a man once - 
t breaking his word , will never 
” be trufted upon his bond, and 
- it would be a fad plunge to put ? 
| a Stateto get another State to * 
bebound for them, and an im» * 
poſlibility to find any. private © 
| ſecurity 


| ſecurity for ſuch large ſums. 
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'Thethird thing required by 3 
Juſtice is, That the Magittrate |! 
| ought not in the leiſt to incroach- 
upon the right of particular per- 


ſons, further than the common 


- | thenthe Senate, then the Romay 
| Knzghts brought in their Gold , 


neceſſity or good requires : thus in + 
the beforementioned place we 
ſhall find, that firſt the Conſals , 


&c, They were examples to 
the people, not exaftors upon 
them. And to ſay thetruth, 
the Magiſtrate 1s intruſted for 
the publick good, and itis not 


$3 jury, they are Gods Subſtitutes , © 
F\ whoſe glorious attribute it is, - 
\ That he cannot do injuſtice and - | 
3J "the Peoples Truifees, to rule for * 
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in his power todo a private in+ 


their good - now grant that” Þ 
they. * 
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they may extrajudicially take | 
away one mans right, and it 
willfollow that they may take 
away any mans, and all mens. 
_ Thefourth thingis., 72vie- | 
lably to obſerve all Leagues, Trea- 
ties, ard Publick promiſes with 
Foreiners : T his will make them 
be belicv'd, . loy'd , and hono- 
redabroad . Thus we ſhall ſee 
48 that the Romans in defence of , 
18 3nd revenge for their Allyes of | 
WW S4gantum, undertook that long, 
bloody, and almoſt fatal ſecond: - 
8 Punick war; nay and when | 
8 Harnibal was inthe heart of Þ 
"8 7a, yet ſentthey Armies in- | 
"| to Spain, and upon-the fiuſt 

* opportunity reſtored that Ciry, 
- ' gathered the ſcattered Iohabi- 
,  tants, bought thoſe that were 
| ſlaves and took a ſharprevenge. - 
b | | ; ; upon. : 


Eee, 4 Ny 73) 
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| up6 their borderers,even to the 
final ruin of the Nation which 


had been inſtrumental in their | 
| miſcries. Thus ſhall we ſee them 
reſtore theKingdom of Egypt to - 


Prolomy their Ally, when driven 


out by a popular inſurrection, 


nay and preſerve it in his ſons, 


whon; heby Will left to their. 


protection , in ſpight of the 
force and ambition of the great 
Antiechus. This made them ho. 


nourable, and procured them Þ| 


faſt Friends,and ſo it will- any 
State that practiſes after their 
Copy. 


The filth thing 1s, To bave & f 
farred reſpe# to the Perſons of -| 
Ambaſſadours , and Agents; who Þ} 


are indeed the Miniſters of | 


peace; and indeed there can 
be nothiog more brutiſh - and 


f 
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| lefle manly, than rvafirent and 
| violate .theſe Doves which 
| brivg Olive branches in their 
| monthes, whom the Law of 
+ Nations gives protection to : 


thus ſhall we find the Romans 


W taking no where ſo ſharp a re= | 
WH yenge 2s upon Corinth, which 


MY 


|  hadabuled their Ambaſſadors : 


Wand when they for reſpect to 


Wo Ambytizs (who being an Am- 


baſſudor tothe Ganls, had con- _ 


W trary to the Law of Nations 
W taken arms and fought againſt 


them) denyed to. deliver him 


upasthe Fz2ciales their Heralds -| 


at arms had counſce}'d, in the - 


[1 fack oftheir City they paid the 


reward of lighting this ſacred 
Law,and had neer loſt all by the 


| unjuſt endeavoring to preſerve 
| one offender from Juifice. 


The-: 
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The fixth thing is, To er. _ 
deavonr firit by fair means for ſas 
tisfaFion, andif theſe will not 
prevail, th:nto ſend them a pube. 
lick Defiance ; 1 his the Romans 
conſtantly praiſed , as toin- 
ſtanceonceftor all, Lzv.d.g.l.6, 


Conſul deinde M.Acilins ex $:c- ad 
 collegium Fecialium retulit, ipſine 


jg regi Antiocho indiceretur 
bellum 2 an ſatis eſſet ad prefidi- 


unt aliquod ejus nunciare? et nun 


| Mtolis. quoque ſeparatim indict 


jaberunt bellum? et num priws 
ſocietas eis et amicitia renuns 


 ctanda «ſet, quam bellum indi- 


cendum? Faciales reſponderunt 


jam ante ſeſe, cum de Thilippo | 3 | 


Conſulerentur, decreviſſe nihil 
referre ipſi coram ni ad preſidi- 
um nuuciaretur, amicitian re-' 
nunciatam videri, cum legatis to- 
Hes 


KY 
"" 
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| Hes repetentibas res, nec reddi, nec 
| ſatisfieri £quum cenſuiſſent 5 A+ 
 tolos uliro fibi belum indixiſe, 
cars Demetriadem ſociorum urbers 
per vim occupaſſent, ec, 1 
The ſeventh is, Howonrably 
to reward their own Citizens who 
deſerve well. And there can be | 
no greater ſpur to vertue, nor 
a better way to propagate and 
increaſe it. Thus we ſhall ſee 
what Tryuwphss what Ovati> | 
ons, what Crowns were con- 1 
ferred on victor ious Generalls, 
and valiant Souldiers; as he 
that preſerved thelife of a Ci- 
tizen had an Oaken Crown, and .| 
'he that firſt gain'd the topetf \ 
the wall, a Mural one, bythe 
| Roman State. | 
Theeight is, Daly and juſily | 
fo pay thiſe that ſervethem, And | 
this 
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| this will render them well-be. 
loved, and well followed ; and 
 tEoughthey make uſe onely of 


their own Citizens, yet ought 


theſe to be well paid who gal- 


lantly venturetheir lives; ſhall 


they be liberal of their blood ,, + | 
and ſhall others be niggardly of > | 


their purſes? befides, they leave 
their callings, -avd all other 


{ means of providing. mainte-. | 
| nance. Thus was their a ccnſtant 
proviſion cf lands among the Þ 


Romans for thoſe that had ful- 
filled their time of warfare, nei- 


ther ſhall we ever find a mutiny Þ 
for want of pay; and our Savt. | 


our teſls us, No man goeth to 
a Warfare on his own charge. 
Theninth 1s, To have a tender 
| regard of their Widdowes and Or- 
| phans, who have nob!y loſt their 


ww 


lives 


o 


& 
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| hoes int heir Countrey's defence . 
| Shallweenjoy reſt, and abun- 
| dance,& ſee theirs periſhing for 
want by whoſe valour we have 
'” beenpieſerved? beſides, it is a 
| great dilcouragement to others ! 
+ to venture their lives for us, | 
7 mwhenthey ſhall ſee ſuch a cala- 
mity in their deaths ready to | 
ceaſe the deareſt pledges of their | | 
ſouls. - Thus the Romens pro» | 
vided them portions out of the } 
publick Stock, 

| The tenth is, To have the 
Fi Hike regard of ſuch men and their 

| families, who have liberally layd - 
Fi ont their own eflates in the publick * 
Fi ſervice. or have been ſo publickly | 
F | minded, 45 that they bave not re- + 
|| garded heir private benefit, Thus 
|| did the KRowens often bury 

"| great and noble Captains, who | 
died 
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drd poor,cn the public charge, -? 
and beſtow their Daughters _ 
according to their qualities. 
| The eleventh is, To Crown 
| the Memories of thoſe who had 
done publick ſervice, with Statues, 
| and trynmphant Arches, which 
| waSevery where to be ſeen in 

that noble and grateful City of 
Rome. And as thefe arejuſt, 

| neceſfary, of good concern- 
ment for thenoariſhing of no- 

I ble ſpirits,and producing brave * 
ations, fo on the other ſide it 
will bethe ſame 

Twelfly, Severely to punith all 
} incerndaries , | ſeditions, trayte- 

1 row, andcowargly perfoue, and 

| that firſt to amend ſuch, ſe- 

1 condly to keep the/publick au- . 

| thority from contempt, third- © | 

{ ly to terrifie others by thetr ex- * |: 

=. amples, Þ} 
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- ainples. *' Thus Senecs, Nimia 


enim licentia adverſus malos, cru- 


" delitas eft aduerſus bonos, And 


Cicero, ure ita probanda eit 
manſuctudo, ut adhibeatur Rei*| 
publice cauſa ſeveritas , ſine qua 
adminiitrari civitas non pote 

And indeed obſta principizs , tc 
nip ſuch practices ia the bud, is 
the ſafeſt way, which by 
connivency may grow to ſuch 
an height as it will be hard to 
reſiſt: a ſmall ſpark unregarded 


. may kindle a flame that (hal 


burn a City : and the Romany. 
were ſo careful in this that the 

greateſt ſeryices, and noble 
extraction could not turn th 
Scale of Juſtice, as in Manlimall 
Capitolinms, Saturninus, Tiberim 

and Cairns Gracchus : Catiline , 
Lentulzs, .Cethegus, &c, - Þ 


0 
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] under 
| connivency 1n ſuch cafes will 
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- Laſtly, To take an exa# 
account of thoſe that ſhall embeazle 


or purloin the Publick treaſure ; «. 


tyrannize and oppreſſe the people 
their charge, For 


be of very bad conſequence. , 
both in keeping the. publick 
poor and behind-hand , in 
making Officers Knaves, and 
wicked , and in undoing , 
diſheartning and enraging the 


people: therefore we ſhall find 


the Romans very ſtri& in this 


Poiat , often calling to account 


and condemning , even ſome 
very eminent for other deſerts, 


"as in Scipio Aſeaticus, Marcellus, 
and thoſe nob)e Orations of 
Tully againſt Verres. And indeed 
- this 1s the onely means to 
- preſcrve peace and plenty; for 
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} a poor hone will be alwaies 
buſling, and an oppreſſed 
| * careleſs to gather, or play the 
i - good huſbands, not knowing 
ow long they ſhall enjoy their 
OWN. Therefore Bogtins- 
excellently ſates, 4nnuum bonmm, 
non tam de magnis frufibns , 
| quam de jnſle regnantibus 
| exiitimandum , the one will 
| - quickly be devoured without 
| thecther. | 
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I CHAP-X XIV. 


| | of Laws, and the Engliſh Laws. | 


WT ' qT followes now therefore, 
m= offenders being to be reſtrain-| 
cd, to ſhew what that 1s 
which-muſt do it, and that is 
Law, 
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Law, Which 1s the proper we- 
dicine fort « Commonwealth in © 
time of peace, in war there 
muſt be a fharper andquicker 
 comſetaken - and indeed this 
is ſo neceſlary,that as Livy ſaith, 
Muliitudo coaleſcere in vuins 
populi corps, nulla re, quan legi- 
bas. poteif, There can be no 
communion , no ſociety with-: - ; 
out Laws; theſe preſerve pro«— ' 
perty, andencourage induſtry, 
whereas ſhould men be left at 
uncertainties, they would like 
wild and ravenoxs Beaſts, wall. 
der , ceaſing upon their prey 
where they met with any weak- 
er than themſelves : but this 
general aſlcrtion is taken' for 
. granted on all hands, we ſhall 

only there foreendeayor to give 

our thoughts 1m ſome particu- 
M lars, 
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trs, which ſeem to concern 
the Laws of England. 

Asfirſt that our Gexerons and 
knowing Anceſtors plainly per- 
ceiving that there could be no 
Liberty where there wasno Law, 
were very careful to bring all 
things to a certainty, ſo that the 
very Juagesare obliged to take 
notice of it as well as the peo» 
ple,and are bound up to obſerve} 
the Law as much as Plantiff or 
Defendant: and this,becauſe to | 
ſet up Arbitrary Courts or Judges. 
were to leave the people to! 
their will.and in a miſt to grope | 
' after ſurmizes what ſuch or 
ſuch perſons would determine); 
_ and indeed until men were om* 
niſctent, or could prophetically. 
foretel the imaginations of the! 
Rulers or Judges hearts, it wen 

t 
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the higheſt piece of injuſtice to | 
call men to account for a thing * 
committed againſtnolaw, and | 
a thing not to benamed to con- : 
demn them. | What could a 
man call his own, unleſs there *' 
were tenures warranted and Con- ! 
firmed by Law? and to bring a 
criminal proceſs fora thing no ; 
where declared a crime, would 
be a Tyranny our Monarchs in 
the worſt ages would have 
bluſkt at. OR TE 
But it may be ſaid, hat need 
there ſo man)? theſe engender ' 
but ſtrife and vexation; truly _ 
for {trife its the effe&t of peoples ..' 
' perverſeneſs, not the /iw: and 
_ ſhould thoſe aftions of Battery, 1? 
actions #por the caſe for words , 
and ations of treſpaſs be taker 
away , we ſhould quickly ſee : 


M 2 the_: 
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| Judge, and by revenging them- 


the. people make themſelves 


elves fall together by the ears : 


{ our wiſe Anceſtors being aware 


of ſuck a miſchiefthought it 


{ better to let them vent their | 
| petty arimoſrties ina ſute where 
ſome fmall matter of money 


might be thrown away , and 
ſpend their ſpleen in opening 


1. each others purſe, than to fall ' 
| into deadly fewds, wherein 


kinredon both fides would en- 
gage, ando print their reven- | 


$68 In marder and rin, as we 


ave heard practiſed in the 
Northern parts of this 1ſland , 


and our forefathers ſaw, and : 


provided againſt, For let us * 


aſlure our ſelves, to provide no | 


remedy by law againſt theſe 
nJuries | 
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injuries, which are the main be> | 
ginnings of all quarrels, would | 
, notonly make mem more ready | 
to provoke, but others as apt | 
to revenge themſelves being * 
provoked, and of what con. 
{ſequence this will be to the en+ ! 
dangering. the civil peace , ' 
good, and quiet of a Nation, * 
I leave to the world tojudge. 2: 

To conclude, as the Law 
of England gives rules, and tea» 
ches men their dutzes,fo 1s 1t the ! 
moſt carefuland provident for 
their tryals; it ſo abhors arbi- * 
 trarineſs ( as the enemy of _. 
liberty, andfat her of injuſtice) : 
that it will nottruſt the matter *' 
of FaQ,and of Lawin one hand, 
but ſets twelve men of the neigh- * 
bourhood to give their verdict 
for fa&z againſt whom it al- | 
M 3 lowes * 
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lowes an attaint, and being 
found guilty inflicts on them a 
dreadful puniſhment ; ſo care- 
fulis it ofthe lives and liberties 
of particular perſons, and ſo 
provident that J#ſtice ſhould be 
impartially adminiſtred; And 
now if any by his living in 
Terky is become enamoured of 
ſlavery , let him chooſe arbi- 
trary Courts, for my part I 
t delire a rule to teach me what 
| may. be an offence, and Indges 
Who are bound by oath to ob* 
ſerve that rule to give ſentence, 
and twelve of the neighbour» 
hood to enquireof the fact, and | 
againſt whom their lies an at-_ 
taint , and upon eviction a 


dreadful puniſhment, before | 


-an arbitrary Court, though 


never ſo carefully picked, and 
Q 7 
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{oI am ſure do all. underſtand- 
Ing Engliſh men, who any whit 
prize and value their liber- 
ties. | TT 
Another objection there 1s 
againſt the 1udges, That they are 
for life; and that ſuch a contt- 
nuance may make them remiſs 
and ſloathful, and that by a 
continual uſe they become leſs 
_ reverent of Juſtice, as a work | 
which dayly uſe makes tedious .! 
and clogging - not omitting | 
that 1t may create faction and 
combination, as Livy notes of. : 
the Carthazinians , qui unum e 
jus ordinis, idem adverſos omnes 
habebat;, as laſtly that 1t may be- 
pet corruption by taking away 
ear of calling to account: and 
therefore the Romans Decurias : 
Indicum ſcribebant, ex honeStiſ= 
 e-& ſemis, 
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| ſimis, & ex cenſu (nepanpertas 
| ad culpam impelleret ) * ſed non 
| cas omnes aſſidue judicare vole- 
bant, duntaxat quotannis certum 
E\ neceſſarinm numerum ſorte lege- 
I  bant , reliquis tanc feriatis. All 
| this weallowin arbitrary Jud 
ges, Who cannot be too ſhort a 
time limitted; but where there 
F are lawes according to which 
| they are to judge, there they 
'* qught to have experience and 
knowledge, which muſt of 
neceſſity encreaſe by pradtice 
and continnance, Thus the 
Romans whileſt they were poor 
and 1n continual war, there {| 
was no great cauſe of ſtrife ,- 
- wealth being wanting , and the 
. war employ 1ng them and keep. 
ing them buſie, ſo that they 
had little leiſure for private 
brawls: 


W5-: 
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; brawls : but when they began * 
to enjoy peace and plenty, they - 
had their Decemviri, which : 
were of continuance , and ſtill : 
provided by new Lawesto bri-_ 
dle new enormities. $0 that * 
takeaway law and continuance 
will be as dangerous, as the | 
laſs of liberty andright will be 
inevitable ; for we muſt holdall 
at will, and have no rule & 
callJudges to account by, whoſe | 
will muſt beour final determi» 
nation, and as they think fo: ." 
muſt the Bell tink. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


* Of Fortitude, and the Roman pra- 


Fice of it, 


(His vertueby the Greeks 18 
| ſtitled ' rIewa, and a ardeds, 
« fromaman, becaulſeit is 
peculiar to that ſex, and is 
Eidome found in women, and 


that in regard of the tempera- 


ment , which muſtbe hot and 
dry , and in a heart which is 
well compa&, ſolid, and full 
of ſpirit: Therefore Cicero 2. 
Tuſcul. Viri propria maxime et 


 fortitudo, cujus winera duo ſunt, 
 nempe mortis & doloris contemp=- 


b20. 
We find it defined by the 
; Philojopher, 


dg tateſ-man o 2F [ 
| Philoſopher; ardgvia is? piorrug wen? 
ovCrs net Odpen, to be a vertue © 
keeping a mean in fear and _ | 
confidence. And it is divided -- 

1nto publick and private. 
_. Private is a nobl- andpati- 
ent undergoing of adyerlity, as - ! 
Cicers 4. Tuſcul. Fortitudo eſt ſci. 
entia perferendarum rerum , vel 
affeFio animi in patiendo.ct feren- 
do, ſumme legi parens ſine timore; | 
Et inl.1. offic. Fortis &* conſtan- | 
tis animi et, non perturbari itt. | 
rebas aſperis., nec tumultuantens- * 
dejici de gradn , #t dicitur, ſed 
pre ſenti animo uti, et wec 4 conſt... 


k lio, nec 4 ratione diſcedere; And ; 


Herace 1.2. od.1Cs 

Rebus anguitis atimoſus, at. | 
que © 

Fortis apparet 


x 
[ 
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. taking, and conſtant wading 
through ſuch perils, wherein | 
our. deeds and examples may | 
bring benefit to our Countrey, 
 andhonour and renown to our 
| ſelves; and rhis where, when, 

andhow weonght ,as 1.3 eth.c-7. 
| By this then we may behold, 

Firſt. that Self murder isno For- 

titude, for as Curtizz ſaith, Nor 

fortium virorun eſt odifſe vitam , 
| fed contemnere mortem, but ra- 
| ther a cowardice that makes 
- them fling themſelves into the : 
arms of death to avoid ſome | 
morethreatning evil. Beſides, 
they are injuricusto the 'Com+ 
mon wealth, which they deprive 
of a member; yet here for a Sea 
Captzin to blow up his Ship ra- 
ther than let her be taken by 
 theenemy, 1s no point of ſelf- 
2 myrder 


L% areno effect of true yalour,they 
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murder ; for he aiming at his : 
Countreysgood , and her: ene» | 
mics Joſs and ruine, ads the 
part of a valiant and faithful 
Citizen. Secondly, that Duels ? 


zeing injurious to the Common 1 
wealth, - Fhirdly , Sturdy } 
Theeves or Robbers, which } 
are not only injurious, and miſ- } 
chieyous, but fuch as fight di- * 
rectly againſt the Jaws of hu- - 
mane ſociety - and they are fo 
far from being truly valiant, 
that they are wicked and 1m« : 
| pudent- and therefore we ſhall : 
| findfomeofthe Antients define 
* fortitude #5þoy ys, xat SiO aof?- | 
as ; fear of reproof, and dread : 
of infamy ; and 1t ts commonly | 
ſeen that thoſe that moſt dread 
the lawes, leaſt fear the —_ , 

| _ and; 


o 
% . 
- 
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| and Who are nioſt quiet .in 
- peace, are moſt valiant in war, 
as Plutarch 1n thelife of Agzs , 


| xat 73 maleiv ics, O\didory $0 
* pdaish gebeperos T3 xaras dxugar | 


| They arelcaſt fearful of ſuffer-. 
© 10g, who ſtand moſt 1n aw of 

b doing evil, Much more might 

+ be fa1d of this manly vertue, 

| which for brevity we omit, and 

” ſhall refer thoſe that deſi ire fur- 

* ther information, to that maſ- 
|  culine diſcourſe of Ariſtotle 1g 1, 

| Ze eth.cap. 6. 

| * Forthe Romay practice of this 

| yertue , it 1s ſo obvious in their 

| hiſtories, as we {ball hardly find _ 
| thelcaſt foot-ſtep of cowardice | 
in that. gallant and yiQorious 
| Commonwealth, whoſenoble 
Citizens 1n all occaſi ons were 
' moſt ready to devote their 
7 lives 


. % IE" 
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| livesfor their Countrie , and © 
ſacrifiſe their rags of mortality, 
to immortal fame and renown, 
And indeed the love ot our : 
5 Countrey, and noble thirſt af- - 
ter honour, are the great agents 
_ inthis glorious production: for 
what: man_that 1s fully per- . 
| ſwadedofhis duty to the firſt, 
andthe reward he ſhall receive * 
from the laſt,can be faint-heart- 
 edorcowardly? 
== Fax mentis honeſt# Gloria, | © 
faith the Poet ; "and as Yelleine;, * 
Nec, poteſt quidquam abjetFum, Ov» 
humile cogitare, qui ſcit de ſ@ - 
ſemper loquendum, A man will - 
hardly be brought to aMbalely, | 


who ſhall conſider he ſhall ſtand - 
on record, either infamous or © 
renowned; Yeaſucha record, | 
as time every day more and } 

more. : 
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— morepublithes, as Lipſizs, Ut 

ol in aurora tenuijor, aſſurgit, & 

mnclareſcitz ſicex virtute, & me- 

' ritis fama cum £v0 ipſo augetur, 
. O*.creſcit. What mann flight 

* comming to a bridge, and re. 


 ,membring Horatizs  Cocles, 


would not make a noble ſtand, 
and either live with him, or dy- 
ing live his equal in Hiſtory 2 I 
| ſhallſumup all with that of ?o- 

lybius, Td uty deyuetoy is? xowey Th 
, Tdy wv erlew FO x]iuea, To Se zany, xai 
mes Ymaymoy nal Tiuiy dviinor Seay, xat 
. gov iyſire TeToIls TequkoTwy ardear 
' si, Riches are common, but 

bravery otmind, and the glory 
and renown that ſprings from it, 
is peculiar to the Gods, or ſuch 
men as come neer them. 
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CHAP.XXVI. 


Of Temperance, andthe Roman | 
praGice of it. 


His vertue by the Greeks 

Is called ovggovm, quaſe | 
FaCuga Thy gegvneit 5 as It : 
were the preſerver of Prudence: 
| for pleaſure and grief core_! 
rupt Ta; Tet T6 meax|ly UT@oAs, 2 
thoſe faculties which are to 
confider of ation : anda mind } 
taken up with either of thele 
carinot well intend the-end for - 
which «:/gida ney]a Sit xat megolety 
all things ought to be choſen 
ordore.Now Tem ——_— mo- | 
derating theſe paſhinns keeps 4 
the _ undiſturbed, and de- 
'ſervedly : 


# (ſervedly is ſtiled, The Conſer- 
- vatrix of Prudence. 


If deſiring and enjoying - ſenſual 
#- delights: for rick which comes 
F within its verge,that only ariſes 
|, from: want of fruition. It 1s 
| thereforetheduty of| a tempe- 
>, Tat man toabhor diſhoneſt,mo - 
i derately to deſire, and enjoy 
L-” lawful pleaſures, and not 1m- 
, Moderately to grieve when de- 


- 


* "*weflay, conduce to bodily 
 - health, oras ; unite Thy s0ley, 1 
| Taye 7) ear Exceed not our 
_ Eſtates, and miſbecom the rank 
"and quality we live in, 

 _ Andofwhat avail this veriue 
is to the preſervation and 
Id | growth 
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# Weſhalldefineit, A vertue 
7 preſerving ajuſt decorum 1n the |, 


— Ma AY ala 


© prived ofthem. Now lawtul. 
| pleaſures arefuch as firft *” 7&5 - 


| 8 
every aay, may clearly make 


| out unto us. This was it ſet * 
Rome upon her legs; This ts it- * 


_ weleethe noble Curizs , when 


- the publick good, and their own 


'was a few rape roots ina pipkin, 
_ telling themthere was no great 
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rowtb ofa State, Hiſtory and 
cbſervation every where, and 


that made her Cittzens able of 
body, both to fight, and endure 
the field 5 This made her Cap- 
tains contemn bribes; and her 

Generals 1n the height of, milt= 
tary heat, and ſucceſs, ſlight 
pleaſure. and conſtantly keep 


honour 1n their eye. Thus ſhall | 


the conquered Sammnites profes» 
red him Gold;.ſbew them his 
Diener(for he was at thelr co- 
ming cooking it bimfelf ) which 


need of gold to furniſh his table, ! 
and 
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' and that he had rather com- 
mand over ſuch as had Gold 
than pefleſs it himſelt. And | 
when ſome complained that he 
had afligned too little of the 
conquered Lands to private 
men, and too much to the Pub» 
| lick, Hetold them, He hoped 
| that there was never a Roman 
Citizen which would: count 
that land too Jittle which was | 


* ſufficient to maintain him. Thus 


ſhall we lee Scipio Africanws , 
- when the Souldiers brought 
+ Him a moſt beautiful Damolel, 
* taken1atheſack'of New Carthage 
| 1n Spain, andhearing ſhe was |. 
| betroathed to A/ucizs ayoung Y 

Prince. of the Celtiberians, he © 
ſent for him, and not only be. 


' flowed on him his beautiful 


Bride, but a great ſum of Gold 
| | as 
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as ber portion, .,which her pa. 
rents brought for het ranſome. 
 Letus behold the event, this * 
young Prince goes home rapt / 
with joy, filling every place 
with the pralle and merit of 


Scipio, telling his Countrymen, . 


Veniſſe Diis ſimillimum juvenem, ! 
vincentew 0mmia cum armru, tum © 
benignitate , ac beneficijs, There 
was a Godlike young man ar- ' 
rived, conquering all both by * 
force and bounty - and within * 
a few dates returned with 1400 
horſeto Scipio's Camp. Thus by 
his temperance headyanced the 


'. Roman cauſe, which heprefer'd 


L aboveall private pleaſure, and _ 
gave Carthage a greater blow in 
this viFory over himſclf,than in : 
that other of taking their City, 
though the moſt conſiderable 
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- they had in Spaiy. Thhall con- 

* clude all with that ſpeech of 

Asdruball furnamed the K:9, the I 

Carthaginian Legat. to the Ro- 

mas Senate, Raro ſimul homini- 

bas bonam fortunam, bonamque 

aentem dari « populum Romanum 

eo inviGum eſſe quod in ſecundis 
rebus ſapere, & conſulere memi- 
merit 8 O hercle mirandum fuiſſe 
| aliter facerent : ex inſolentia, 
quibars nova bona fortuna ſit impo= 

' bentes [#titie inſaxire : populo Ro- 
mano uſitata , ac prope jam obſo= 

'. Ietaex vidoria gaudia eſſe, ac plas 

 peneparcendo viais,quam vincen- 

'. do imperium auxiſſe. God hath 

given England her ſhare of ſuc- 

ceſs, we have not of late known 

| whatitis to be conquered , but 

| - as If we had been the adopted 

| - ſonsoft viFory, ſhe hath perch'd 

E | upon 
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and piich'd her pavilion among 
our tents, O let us then endea- 
vour not to be tran{vuried with 


any unbecoming paſſions, which 


may force this glor7044 Virgin to 
bluſh, to hide her head, and be 
aſbamed to keep us company 
any further; but as we increaſe 


thus ſhall we be eſtabliſhed,and 
to our wreaths of Palm and 
© be added, and we enjoy the 


as well as honourable eſteem of 
valour abroad. 


T Per altos virtutum gradys patet 
| aſcenſus ad eternitatem, 
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upon our conquering enligns , + 


in power,let us grow in vertue; =: 


I Laurel ſhall the Olive chaplet 


pleaſant fruits of Peace at home . 


——Sic, ſic juvat ire—— : 


| ke. 


